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For the Companion. 
OUR INDIAN BENEFACTOR. 

Leaving all the comforts, refinements and se- 
curities of a home in a New England city for a 
home in the wild woods, demands courage and 
self-sacrifice. There may be romance in stories 
that portray such a change of associations, but 
I doubt if it is as agreeable in real life as it 
seems tv be in the pages of a pleasant paper 
read in a cosy parlor. 

Mr. Lewes, with his wife and several children, 
left New Iaven for a home, in what was then 
called “the West.” At ttfat time settlers in 
Western New York had few neighbers, and oft-f 
en received visits from the Indians. Mrs. Lewes 
found a new and handsome house built for her 
in the centre of a small clearing, and was 
charmed with the beauty of her surroundings, 
while the boys were wild with delight. 

The forest furnished them with unheard of 
treasures; such funny burs, cunning acorn cups, 
and saucers, and juicy strawberries!’ They were 
obedient children, but it cost them great self-de- 
nial to keep their promises, when Mrs. Lewes 
asked them never to go beyond the great hollow 
oak, not more than a dozen rods from the house. 
They longed to go into the beautiful, unknown 
forests, Where more wonders would surely be 
found. 

At last Georgie was rewarded for his good be- 
havior, by making an acquaintance of the for- 
est, as wild and daring as any spirited boy could 
wish for a companion. “Tall Feather,” an In- 
dian chief, came one day to make a friendly call. 
At first the little ones hid themselves behind 
their mother’s skirts, for he was hideous in his 
war paints; but soon a bow, wound with gay 


the Indian went to Mrs. Lewes, with her beauti- 


ful boy upon his shoulder, dressed for a jour- | dusk, a long time after this, as she sprung up 


ney, and said,— 
“White man’s flower go home with big In- 
dian!’ Umph!” 
“Georgie, do you wish to go? Think when it 
comes dark! Then you will cry for mamma. 
No, Georgie, you are not in earnest?” 
“Yes,mamma. Yes, yes,” said the child; and 
the lovely little head was cuddled close up to 
the Indian’s dark face, and the wistful eyes 
asked more eloquently than the red lips could. 
“Let him go, mother,” said the cheery voice 
of the child’s father. “I want Georgie to be a 
brave man, and our good friend Tall Feather 
can teach him a great many things that will 
make him strong and healthy. 
Many and many a time Mr. Lewes had begged 
his wife not to show distrust of these friendly 
Indians, assuring her that it was possible that, 
the time might come when they might be very 
useful. 
“If I go away,” he would say, “I would rather 
leave you in Tall Feather’s care than in any 
white man’s in this region.” 
She, however, could not reason away her fears, 
but, nevertheless, gave her consent with out- 
ward composure and apparent willingness. 
Great was her chagrin, when, with a pensive | 
shake of the head, Tall Feather asked,— 
“Whyee you no likee me? Whyee you ’fraid 
for your prettee one, so?” 
“There!” she exclaimed, when the last wave 
of Georgie’s hand, wafting a farewell kiss toward 
her, allowed her to turn her absorbed gaze to 
her husband’s eyes again, “I can’tdoit. Ican’t 
deceive him. His keen cyes read all the vague 
doubts that I fancy I have conquered. He says 
‘Fair face speakce too much; no keep hid, like 
Indian do.’ ? * 
“Well, well, I do not hesitate to trust Tall 
Feather. He is as guileless as a child, and will 
make Georgie a perfect gymnast.” 
“Tow straight the Indian walked away, spring- 
ing, with agile grace, over that tall fence with- 
out effort!” said Mrs. Lewes. “Georgie never 
moved on his shoulder. I would like to see the 


trustee me,’ will not stop directly. 
of the Indians, and I sha’n’t sleep a wink for 
thinking of Georgie.” 


coaxed home, so attractive had his life in the 
woods been to him. 
all day in the forest, and when the boy came 
colors, coaxed Georgie into the Chief’s lap, and | home he was much healthier, and from that 
before he left they had become such friends that | time grew fat and strong. 


graceful, and well knitted in joint and sinew.' his head proudly, while his eyes flashed at the 
Well, I will try to overcome, my fears, but Tall implied doubt. 
Feather’s low laugh when he says, ‘Fair face no before she could prevent it, he was at Georgie’s 
Lam afraid, bedside, and quicker than thought, yet silently, 
each little fellow dressed, and all but the baby 


It was four weeks before Georgie could be 


| 
Tall Feather kept him out 


“O dear!” sighed Mrs. Lewes, one night at 





with a little shriek, “shall lever learn to stop | 


these nervous starts, when Tall Feather comes | 
upon me so noiselessly? Why need I be so sil-| 
ly, after all his kind care of the boys these two} 
years past? Why, he has been better than 
nurse and tutor, both, and saved the reckless 
fellows from more than one deadly strait.” | 

Of course this had not been spoken aloud, and | 
now that the stalwart Indian stood beside her, | 
she put out her hand to welcome him, for she | 
was alone with her boys, and felt that she! 
should really feel far more secure, if she could! 
persuade him to stay for a few days, to look 
after her flock in their father’s absence. 

But Tall Feather gave her a look which made 
her heart bound. Whatdidit mean? Henever 
had learned much English, and when excited 
talked Indian and English in a way that defied 
an interpreter. 

“What is it?” she asked. “Tell me!” 

“Callee pappoose—quick! Mecarry two. Sce! 
Fire! Come here, everywhere. Come! Tall 
Feather got boat; me savee.” 

Mrs. Lewes flew to the door. Fire, she saw 
none. True, there was a ruddy glow in the far 
west, but no firg could be seen. What did it 
mean? Had Tall Feather been drinking? She 
knew he never drank. 

“Quick! 
long,” impetuously exclaimed the Indian in a 
tone of command, that startled her without re- 
assuring. 

“Umph!” he groaned, in despair at her delay. 
“Fire no wait.” 

“There is no fire, Tall Feather. What do you 
want of me? Do you want me to leave the 
house to go out in the darkness with all these 
helpless babies, out on the river in the forest?’ 

The Indian stepped close to her side, his face 
fairly glowing with jov. ‘Yes! yes! Tall Feath- 
er dumb; fair face speak it all out from here, 
here!” laying his hands upon his breast. 

“ButI dare not. Mr. Lewes told me on no 
account to leave the house until he came back. 
I see no fire. I certainly should if” — 








boys grow up like that, straight as arrows, lithe, 
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Five, two, one little minute too}- 


e 


“Squaw, sce; burn, then;” and 


were ready. 

“Comee, tell her, my brave,” said the chief to 
Georgie; and Georgie did tell her. Tall Feather 
had an eloquent defender. 

“Mamma,” urged the little fellow, “the woods 
are all on fire, because Tall Feather says they 
are, and nobody but Tall Feather can save us.”’ 

But Mrs. Lewes, with fatal persistency, re- 
fused to go, or allow one of the children to be 
taken from her. The baffled chieftain turned 
upon her with a fiery glance of contempt. Then 
pity, sorrow, in quick succession, passed over 
his fine face, and he was gone. 

“See there, Georgic! What did I tell you? 
O merciful God! the Indian is setting the woods 
on fire in every direction. Come out with me,” 
she almost shricked. “Go on your knees to 
him. Perhaps he will hear you;” and as she 
spoke she drew tlre boy hurriedly along towards 
Tall Feather, who was, indeed, working with the 
energy of despair, setting fires all around the 
housg, But just as she got outside, there came 
an awful sound through the silence of the night 
woods. 
“O Georgie!” shrieked the terrified woman, 
covering her eyes with her hands, as if to shut 
out some terrible spectre, and sinking to the 
ground in an agony of fear, ‘there is a hurri- 
cane coming!” 

“A what, mamma?” asked the little fellow, 
instinctively covering his ears to shut out the 
appalling sound. 

Just here Tall Feather laid his hand upon 
hers, as if he would lift her from the ground, | 
, and in the awful, lurid light which now shone 
all around them, she saw his dark face glowing 
with joy. 

“O Tall Feather!’ she gasped, “what means 
that awful sound? Is the hurricane past?” 

“No wind,” answered the chief; “that you 
hear fire. Me fightee, me beat him; all right 
now.” 

For hours, safe under the roof of the home 
that Tall Feather’s sagacity, and unparalleled 
strength and judgment had saved from the 
flames, they watched the awful conflagration, 
while from his broken English, often touching 
in its simplicity, Mrs. Lewes made out that he, 
from the moment that he had by his skill in in- 
terpreting the far-off scent of fire, discovered the 
danger, had lost no time in coming to their res- 
cue. 

At first his only hope was, that by taking to 
the boat he might rescue the wife and children 


pense, when we returned to New Haven. 
Osborne took Georgie to the academy through 
a wilderness of streets and crossings, and left 
him. 


Lewes’ distrust. Then he tried to get the chil- 
dren off, hoping that she would follow; but the 
boys dared not go in disobedience to her direct 
commands. Then a last effort remained. If he 
could make fires in a circle around the house, 
they might burn fromit. Fortunately, the wind 
lulled, his fires burned well, and the clearing 
was already so large that the house did not ig- 
nite, although the heat was terrible, and the 
chief was badly singed in his heroic efforts to 


save them. 


“T never was so foolish as to doubt Tall Feath- 
r after that,” said Mrs. Lewes, “and became as 


much attached to him as my Georgie.” The 
boys, at the time they were sent East to fit for 
college, were young athletes, straight as arrows, 
and with splendid physiques. 
skill they were complete Indians. 
Tall Feather’s pride. 
in any forest, and feel sure of his coming out 
safe. 


In all woodland 
Georgie was 
You might set him down 


We had considerable amusement at his ex- 
Uncle 


“Pll call for you at twelve,” said he; “do not 


start for home alone, or you will surely lose 
your way.” . 


About recess time Georgie found he had no 
lessons to learn or recite that day, and started 
for home. 
“How did you come?” we all asked. 
“T struck a bee line for grandpa’s house, but 
it took me over some pretty tall hedges and 
fences,” answered Georgie, quietly. 
“See here, my boy, if you go to loping through 
people’s gardens and over fences, in Indian style, 
the policemen wilt arrest you and Jerk yon up.” 
“O,” answered George, “I don’t cate to try it 
again;” and he did not. 
He was a prime favorite with his schoolmates, 
for he could make baskets, birch bark canoes, 
and Indian trinkets, and distributed them right 
liberally. 
The rare habit of kecping every sense on the 
alert he never lost. He graduated with honor, 
went into the army during our late war, and 
when taken prisoner by the rebels, slipped 
through their hands mysteriously, crept like a 
wild thing, noiselessly through their midst, and 
regained his old quarters in the Federal camp, 
in a way that would have charmed his old 
friend, Tall Feather, and have won for him his 
old title of ‘my brave.” 

—————~oo—___—- 

THE SADDEST OF SIGHTS. 

It would be strange, if, in the ever-moving 
panorama of city life, one did not sce many 
things to grieve and distress him. Sitting here 
by the window, I have seen, within the last half 
hour, enough to teach me to be humble and 
grateful all my life. 

What, I ask myself, is the saddest si 
seen to-day ? 

Was it the long funeral procession of e 
ly daughter, whose silver-mounted coffin was 
decked with garlands of flowers; whose hearse 
was stately with nodding plumes, and who will 
rest in Greenwood with a monument of marble 
te record her virtues? 

Was it not, ratner, the forlorn old man, bent 
wader his burden of years and sufferings, whose 
tattered garb bespoke him to be poor and friend- 
less ? 

But there is the little fellow over the way, who 
was crushed by the falling walls, last summer, 
and who walks with both hands upon his knees. 
He has a long life of sharp trials before him, 
perhaps, every one of which will be the more 
keenly felt for the genius which his misfortune 
has converted into a source of torture. 

Sad as all these are, there is a sadder, still. 
The three young men, walking arm in arm, reel- 
ing home from the saloon on the corner! Sce 
them lurch this way and that, clutching at the 















“Indian no see! Smell!” he cried, tossing 


of his friend; but in this he was foiled by Mrs. 


ia 


iron fences, and leering at the passers by! And 
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yet they are all handsome, well-dressed boys, 
evidently with parents to be disgraced by their 
evil conduct. The middle one recls—he falls— 
dragging his companions with him to the side- 
walk. There could be no sadder sight than this. 


~ ——----$p—— 


For the Compamon. 
AT TOOTINGHAM’S STORE. 
Mrs, 0. W, Flanders. 
In Two CHapTers.—Cuap. I. 

The morning sun had long enough been try- 
ing to light up the dingy little room, known as 
“old Tootingham’s store,” when the proprietor 
of that establishment came in through a rear 
door, and encountered the angry woman, who 
was standing behind the counter, with a crying 
baby in her arms. 

“It is very well for you to be lying in bed 
while I am doing double duty. Come and get 
this boy some candy!” she said, tartly. 

The husband did as he was bid, dropping the 
copper into the cash-box; but, at that moment, 
a paroxysm of coughing seized him, and he 
sank down, exhausted, trembling and pallid, 
like one far gone in consumption. iy 

Perhaps the wife was accustomed to see her 
husband suffer, and had become hardened by 
poverty and woe; for there was no pity in her 
gray eyes; only a lowering of the brows, and a 
scornful curve of the thin lips. 

“Tt’s your day with the rag-cart, and a pretty 
time to be stirring,” she said, flinging the words 
at him, as if they had been stones. 

“T can never go out with the cart again,” 
man said, in a weak, querulous voice. 
close to death’s door, 
self, if you would.” 

“And riz. Eight cents a pound 
they bring, this week—five for colored.” 

“Let them sell, as have rags to.sell, and them 
buy, as have money to buy, for all me. 
done.” 


the 
“lm 
and you could sec it your- 


rags have 


’m 


The woman tossed her baby over her shoul- 
der, with a jerk. 

“Somebody will go out with the cart, and go 
to-day.” 

“Then that somebody will not be me.” 

The querulousness was gone from the man’s 
voice, now, and he brushed his cheek with his 
thin fingers, as if there had been tears there, as 
well as in his heart. 

Perhaps his wife was softened by the unusual 
mood of her husband; for, after a moment’s hes- 
itation, she left the shop through the door where 
he had entered. 

It would be difficult, looking at this man, sit- 
ting upon a three-legged stool, in that gloomy 
room, to coAjecture what had made his life such 
a miserable failure. His forehead was high and 
well-developed, the eyes blue and honest, his 
features not without a pleasing 
expression. 


and intelligent 
There was nothing in his appear- 
ance or deportment, that was not creditable to 
a laboring man, and yet, at the mature age of 
fifty years, he was nothing but “old Tooting- 
ham.” Why this name was given him, or what 
peculiarities or circumstances had made it cling 
to him, I do not know. That he might have 
been something better than a rag-gatherer, is 
certain; but, ah! how many lives are just such 
failures, and how many men and women, when 
it is too late to atone for the past, sigh over 
what might have been! 

“At thirty, man suspects himself a fool; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan; 

Resolves, and re-resolves,—then dies the same.” 

That the wife had transferred the war of words 
from the front to the rear, was evident enough, 
since her shrill voice could be heard above the 
monotonous wailing of the baby. 

“Fight cents a pound—we got eight all last 
week, and we'll get it all this. But it’s just my 
at man’ll have the consumption now, 
had it before, and the dogs will just 
ut of house and home.’ 

It is customary among rag-gatherers in New 
York, to train dogs, to relieve them of the bur- 
den of cart-hauling. The dogs, to which the 
woman referred, were, certainly, most formida- 
ble creatures; and their board bill was an item 
for any economical housewife to consider. 

“Let me go with the dogs!” piped a feeble 
voice. 






The laughter that followed this proposition, 
indicated that it had come from an absurd 
source. And so, indeed, it had; forit was the 
little hunchback, Paul, who had spoken; a poor 
fellow, who, despite his dozen years, 
puny and weak as his baby sister. 

“Fie, now! Why not say me, and have done 
with it?) To be sure, I never drew a dog-cart; 
but then, Lought to know as much as a dog; 
hadn’t 1, now?” 


Was as 


There was a cheery, blithesome music in this 
young voice, which reminded one of rippling 
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not belong to any but a light-hearted creature, 
and one, too, who loved to do a kindness toa 
neighbor and friend. : 


rag-gatheriny as any thing else. 
strangest girl I ever saw,” 

“To be sure [ had. 
fun. 


cried the woman. 
I'd like it. It would be 
I'd like it a thousand times better than to 
be moping in the store all day.” 

‘Are you in earnest ?” 

“T rather think lam! Only think of having 
a whole day out in the blessed sunshine, with 
the blue sky over me, like an umbrella.” 

There was a shuffle, as of naked feet keeping 
time to a happy heart, and another peal of 
laughter. 

“T’ve a good mind to let you go; only I really 
don’t see howI can get along without you. I 
meant to have the old store set to rights to-day, 
and the shelves scrubbed down, and the window 
brightened up. There’s a new rag-store opened, 
across the way, and [ aint a going to be castes! 
in a show-window, I tell you!” 

Dot glanced at the hunchback, whose eager | 
countenance was aglow. 

“Look here, mem,” urged Dot; “it medial the | 
such a hindrance, after all. I could take the 
baby along in the cart, and the other (nodding 
toward the hunchback) could go along, and | 
take care of it. And as for the scrubbing, I ean 
do it this evening; and I will look at all the 
show-windows, as I go along, so as to get the 
fashions,” she said, laughing. 

What was it that flashed over the wan, pinched 
face, that so transformed it? Was life, then, 
such a hard reality, that so meagre a pleasure 
could send the glad blood leaping through the 
veins of the miserable boy? 

“You see, mistress,” Dot went on, with a sly 
shake of the head, to admonish Paul not to 
betray his cagerness; “the ride will do the baby 
a world of good; and they do say that nothing 
helps a teething child like sleeping in the open 
air, and being in the sunshine.” 

“But if she should cry? Poor thing! What 
a pale, skinny thing it is!” the woman said, 
letting the child drop from her shoulder, and 
looking, half pityingly, into its face. 
The infant continned its rasping 
thrusting its fist into its mouth, 
unsatisfied way. 

“Well, have your own way, Dot; only don’t 
idle away the day, playtng with the children; 
and be sure you keep an eye upon the shop 
windows, and be back in season to do the serub- 
bing. Paul, you can get the cart ready.” 

The hunchback slid down from his chair, and, 
with one hand upon his knee, went to unchain 
the dogs. They were glad to be released, and 
leaped around the lad, until he was in danger 
of being smothered by their caresses: 

Dot, uncertain how far even her blandish- 
ments would prevail wit the baby, if it chose 
not to be diverted by its carriage-ride, went into 
the store to get a bit of candy for emergencies, 
when she noticed her master, with his face 
buried in his hands, looking the picture of 
weakness and despair. 

Dot hesitate. He was astern man, and, from 
first to last, she had been afraid of him. But 
Dot never could resist being “attracted by dis 
tress. So she crept nearer, and, at length, said, 
hesitatingly,— 

“Master, is there any thing I can do forgyou, 
before I go out? Mistress says I may 
children, and go rag-gathering.” 

The man, raised his head slowly, and Dot 
uttered a suppressed cry, when she saw how 


moans, 
in a ravenous, 


take the 


forehead, and then stole quietly out of the room, 
land, snatching the baby from her mistress’ 
tached the dogs to the cart, and stood waiting 
for her. 

As Dot dfew near, the lad’s quick eye noticed 
the change that had come over the bright face. 
It was an unusual thing to sce tears ia her eyes. 

“What is it, Dot?” he asked, coming close to 
where she was arranging the baby’s nest. 

“Hush! * Don’t ask me, Paul!” and then, 
bending lower, the girl burstinto a flood of tears. 

It was only a moment, however. She brushed 
them away, with a resolute hand, placed the 
| baby in Paul’s arms, sitting, as he did, in the 
little grmed chair, in the centre of the cart; and, 
having placed herself between the two dogs, 
she slipped the leather strap over her head, and 
down to her waist, glancing back at the chil- 
dren in the vehicle, with commendable gravity. 

As Dot scorned any such adornment as a} 
t, at all times, it is not to be supposed | 
she availed herself of one, when the coveted | 
sunshine was waiting to light up every mesh o 
| the golden curls, which lay upon her forehead, | 
in mop-like masses, and fell over her plump | 
| shoulders, in unrestrained luxurtance. 

Neither were her feet encumbered with shoes; 




















| toned gaiters could compare with the gracefully | 


| turned ankles, and perfectly formed feet, that | 
| were just now setting forth upon their homely 
| mission. 

Paul, who had playfully supplied himself 
with «a whiplash, pretended to consider the 
train as his horses. So he struck out, right 
and left, with his gee-ups amd gee-whoas; while 
the baby, forgetting to moan, and conscious of | 
the exhilarating effects of the scene, clapped its | 
hands, and made such lusty efforts to break 
loose’ from Paul’s sheltering arms, that, more 
than once, Dot reined in the dogs, to protest 
against theif uproarious clamor. ; 

No sooner had the strange vehicle, with its 
still more strange human outfit, turned into a 
street which looked as if it could afford to pos- 
sess such luxury as cast-off linen, than both 
Paul and Dot took up the well-known monoto- 


nous ery of Rags! Rags! Rags! while the 
little bells upon the dogs’ necks, from long 
association, seemed to tingle, “Old linen! Old 


linen! Old linen!” 
When we consider in what trifles our happi- 
ness consists, is it not surprising where all the 


grumblers find causes for their discontept? 
Surely, glancing at this quaint turnout, we 


should not have selected it as the most desirable 
one in the avenue; but such it was, if entire 
satisfaction is what constitutes desirability. 

A happier creature than Dot was never in 
harness. She was happy in the bright blue 
heavens, in the sunshine, in having left the 
musty old store behind her; but she was more 
delighted still, that she had managed to give 
poor Paul a holiday, whose infirmity rendered 
it unsafe for him to be in the streets alone, and 
whose weakness made him burdensome to every- 
body but her. 

“Now we will fancy you are a king upon 
your throne,” Dot said, when they came to a 
square, where it was useless to shout Rags! 
“Look here, Paul! Hold up your head! That 
old cap-rim is a crown, and the buckle is a biz 
diamond that all Broadway could not buy, and 
the spots in the calico are precious stones. 
Now, all these people that you see, going along, 
are your subjects. They must take off their 





glassy his eyes were, and how purple his lips. | 
“It’s all over with me, Dot. 
a great while in this suffering. 
along, but she won’t believe it. Do you think | 
I am avery wicked man? O! but don’t our | 
sins stare us in the face when we get ered 
like this? I wish I had been good, Dot, I do, 
indeed!” 
The man moaned, and rocked himself to and 
fro, while the girl, struck dumb with astonish- 
ment, stared at him, wondering if*her old mas- 
ter was stark mad. 
“Dot 
being 


I cannot live | 


I’ve felt it all | 


,»’ (the man spoke tow, and as if afraid of | 
overheard,) “I wish somebody would | 
come here that prays. I would not mind if it 
was the minister, or the missionary that leaves 
the tracts, sometimes. O, it is awful to 
so near death, and not be able to pray! I 
used to say ‘Our Father,’—the Lord’s prayer; | 
you know it, child,—but, somehow 
it now. 


be | 


, I can’t say 
I tried to, last night, but it seems as 
if I should be struck dead, if I said it now.” | 


The girl could see the tears stealing through | 
the long, thin fingers. He shivered, from head 
to foot; but she could not speak, no, not if her 
master’s life had depended upon her voice. 


After a little, she placed her hand upon his 





water, and distant notes of wild birds. It could 


bowed head, letting the fingers smooth the dry 


| the people, and, let me tell you, 


hats, to you, but you must not take off your 
crown to them! O, no! Grand, isn’t it, to be 
~ 

“O, it’s jolly!” laughed Paul, bobbing his 
head ime and left, as if to acknowledge the 
homage of the crowd. “Little sister, here, is 
my queen. I will administer justice—she shall 
administer mercy.” 

“Then I would rather be the queen than the 
king,” Dot said, “for the Bible says, ‘Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shal] obtain mercy.’” 

“But you are neither king nor queen—only 
the driver that leads the dogs!” 

Dot brought the cart to a sudden stand-still, 
and shook back her tangled curls imperiously. 

“Tam what has made you king, though; and 
what keeps your kingdom moving. J belong to 
young man, 
that when I bid you take off that old tattered 


leap, which you call a crown, you will take it 
| off in a hurry.” 


“But I’d have my men take your head off!” 

“The people are legion. We are thousand- 
headed; and we grow fastest when such as y< 
trample upon us.” 

“I can see, among my subjects, somebody 
that you love, Dot; somebody that preaches in 
the mission church. Don’t you see him—the 
man with the white head?” 


| arms, went to find Paul, who had already at- | 
“I do believe, Dot, you would just as soon go | 
You are thie | 


but we are safe in saying no silken hose or but. | 


Sg 


| rushing up and down,” Dot cricd, impatiently, 
“No? Well, you sce the two women, in gay 
| dresses,—just beyond them!” 

In an instant, Paul’s throne ceased to move, 
and Dot had disappeared. 

“Dear me!” he muttered, as he caught the 
baby, who was slipping to the ground, and 
plumped the squirming little thing int@ the 
chair again, “I reckon Dot is about right, for 
down comes my crown, my queen, my kingdom 
and all! Long live the people!” 

(Concluded next week.} 


| “I can’t see any thing but a crowd of folks, 
| 
| 





For the Companion. 
DEELY DREW. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

The scene is in a New England farm-house— 
acosy, bright, home-like kitchen, with a floor 
|as clean as a looking-glass and as yellow asa 
| pumpkin; and in lieu of silver, glittering pans 
| and pails of burnished tin hung from, er were 





| | placed about the snow-white shelves in goodly 


| rows. 
Nathan Drew, an old man, whose beautiful 
gray hair fell in curls upon his coat collar, sat 
jon one side of the ample fireplace; his wife, a 
| sweet-faced woman of forty-five, and Deely,a 
girl of eighteen summers, shared a little table 
| between them that was heaped with work. 

Mother Drew, as every body called her, was a 
member of the society of Friends. Deely was 
an adopted daughter, taken from the streets 
twelve years before, and the gentle possessor of 
unusual beauty. 

“1d cut off them curls,” said an.old, practical 
farmer, one day, as he came in to get his usual 
|supply of milk. Dick, the only son of the 
| Drews, several years older than Deely, hap- 
pened to be holding the child’s hair up, letting 
the sunshine drip through like lucid drops of 
gold. 

“Why ?” asked Friend Drew. 

“They’ll make her vain.” : 

“What would thee counsel me to do with her 
eyes, that are the color of the heavens, and her 
pretty, red lips, that may be a snare to her?” 

“Well,” said the neighbor, reluctantly, “them 
can’t be helped, I s’pose; but it’s a dangerous 
gift.” 

“No, neighbor Davis, a sweet face is God’s 
good gift, and I would not mar one feature. I 
think, with help, I can bring Deely up not to be 
vain and unthinking.” 

And in her lovely young womanhood Deely 
had verified her foster mother’s pre‘iction. 

The farmer threw some sticks on the blaze. 
What acheery crackle and snap they sent up 
the huge throat of the old-fashioned chimney, as 
the September wind swooped down upon them! 
And then he turned round and looked at Deely, 
as one would contemplate a charming picture. 

“What’s thee doing, dear?” he asked, as she 
lifted her eyes. The girl blushed, and seemed 
more charming than ever. 

“Thee knows, Nathan, that we are making up 
a box for our Dick,” said his wife. 

“O!” and an amused smile flickered about 
his lips. “I heered, yisterday, that they’ve sent 
a box from the Kingsleys.” 

Deely’s pretty cheeks flushed redder, still. 
Kate Kingsley was a handsome Philadelphia 
belle, who had boarded at the farm the past sum- 
mer, and who dressed better, talked better, and 
was in every way more accomplished than ten- 
der, true-hearted Deely. 

The country girl had been very much tried, 
there was no denying that, at the superior claims 
put forth by their visitor. Before she came, Dick 
had been every thing to her; but then the young 
man was dazzled, taking the glitter for true 
gold, while it was not to be denied that Miss 
Kingsley was a very heartless young lady, who, 
from her tenth year, had thought of little else 
than flirtation and conquest. 

While Deely went modestly about the house, 
helping her good mother, with fairy-like fin- 
gers, looking out for the comfort of all, in her 
sweet, modest way, Miss Kingsley talked non- 
sense, sang pretty little French songs, took long 
country strolls with Dick, flattered and cajoled, 
and then, doubtless, laughed at him, till the 
poor youth was almost infatuated with her 
charms—so Deely thought. 

Then, when Dick was not by to amuse her, 
Miss Kingsley condescended to Deely, and gave 
bewildering descriptions of her city life, of the 
fabulous prices of her bonnets, and dresses, and 
in a pretty, ladylike way, as she doubtless con- 
sidered, held up poor Deely'’s shortcomings, in 
the matter of accomplishments, and too often 
succeeded in making her quite miserable. 

“J dunno what kind of a box,” continued the 
old farmer, with twinkling eyes, “but I reckon 
there wa’n’t no hand-make stockings in it. She’ s 





a poor shoat, ef she has got plenty of money.” 
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“father, thee ought not to be prejudiced 
against her, because she is rich,” said his wife. 

“’Taint that, mother; it’s the way she took 
on, an’ looked, and behaved, when she avas 
here.” 

“Thee must remember she was a stranger, fa- 
ther, and not used to our ways.” 

“[remember her dress, mother—the extrava- 

nee of it!” muttered Nathan, placing back a 
falling brand. “Why, mother, I don’t believe 
all the clothes you an’ Deely ever had, cost half 
that her trinkets and kickshaws did.” 

“Now, father, thee is censorjous.” 

“And as to the beauty our boy used to rave 
about, it wa’n’t to my taste. She’d black eyes 
and red checks, to be sure; but her mapners 
made me think that one was deceitful, and the 
other false. Why, she didn’t begin to come up 
to my little girl, here,” he added, with a fond 
glance at his darling. 

“But then we mustn’t praise her to her face,’’ 
said Mother Drew, with a fond smile. ‘See, 
Decly, there comes the postman ;” and suddenly 
every countenance became grave, for who knew 
what tidings came in that white-winged mes- 
senger. 

The letter was soon read, however, and con- 
tained the pleasing news of promotion for gal- 
Jant services. At the close the young man 
wrote,— 

“You will find with this a letter for Miss 
Kingsley, which, as I have forgotten street and 
number, you will oblize me by forwarding. I 
am very glad you did not hear the news that 
our regiment had been all cut up, and your boy 
wounded so badly that amputation was deemed 
necessary. Jt was only a rumor; I am as sound 
as ever.” 

Anote to Miss Kingsley, and Decly neglected. 

“He might have written me a line,” murmured 
Deely, with lips that quivered a little; and plac- 
ing the welcome letter in Father Drew’s hand, 
she stole up Stairs to her own little room. Her 
mood was by no means a pleasant one. Slop- 
ing fields that looked almost a summer green in 
the sunshine; the lovely hills, whose hollows 
held all manner of beautiful shapes and colors; 
peaceful groups of kine and sheep in the adja- 
cent pastures; the silvery, winding river,—all 
things, that, through her love of the picturesque, 
she delighted in when her mind was at rest, 
were to her sad eyes as if they had never been. 

It was more than a sister’s love she felt for 
her foster-brother, and she had not known it be- 
fore—had never even faintly realized it, till Miss 
Kingsley had come to the farm, with her airs 
and graces, determined upon eclipsing gentle 
Deely Drew. 

And she had done it, Deely thought, bitterly. 
It was avery nice thing to make sweet, fresh 
butter, no doubt; very comforting to fecl that 
she could mould the handsomest loaves of bread 
that were ever seen; and that no onein town 
could put the fine gloss on shirt bosoms that she 
could. Yet, as much as these homely things 
were exalted by the generality of men, a girl 
who could sing a pretty ballad, tell a sentimen- 
tal lie, dress with exquisite taste, and flirt with- 
out the slightest compunction of conscience, had 
put her completely out of remembrance of one 
who had always looked to her for the comfort 
he needed and the affection he craved. 

It was too bad! -and Deely’s lips trembled, 
and the tears rolled of their own accord down 
her pretty cheeks. 

But after a long reflection, her woman’s soul 
Tose up strong within her. If he could love a 
vain and heartless girl, why, let him; if she 
would come to the country home and prove her 
utter unfitness for such a position, why, she 
might. 

“[have my hands and my health, still,” she 
said to herself, “‘and dear old father and mother 
to work for and make happy. I’ll make the best 
butter, and the best bread, and be the most ca- 
pable old maid in Busyville.” 

And then she laughed at the vision of herself 
twenty years hence; acomfortable, buxom, con- 
tented maiden lady, with a cap on her head, and 
Spectacles on her nose. 

“Tll be ‘aunty’ to all the children,” she went 
on, merrily, “and all the societies will meet at 
Aunt Deely’s, and the quilting parties, and the 
ministers will stop here, and, after all, I shouldn’t 
be so very lonely.” 

Deely had worked herself into her usual hap- 
Py frame of mind, when Mother Drew called her 
down stairs. 

The two old people had been talking about 
her, and she made them quite at ease,-as soon 
as her smiling face appeared. The box stood 
there, ready to be packed, and somehow, putting 
in those blankets, and shirts, and stockings, and 
all the other nice things, brought back just alit- 
He of the old pang. 


she was sensible. She threw in, now and then, 
a half smothered regret, with the rest of the 
things, and a little fling, not exactly ill-natured, 
at Miss Kingsley; but, on the whole, she got 
through without much diminution of her self- 
respect, and even prayed, before she lifted her- 
self from her knees beside the box, that all Dick’s 
future might be very happy. 

The box was just packed, when there came a 
loud knock at the door, and a sturdy, homely 
farmer youth poked in a letter, with a scared 
look at Deely, whom he only dared worship at a 
distance. : 

“Found it out ’n the road,” he said, broadly; 
“guess the postman was fuddled.” 

“Come in, Simon, won’t thee?” asked Farmer 
Drew. 

“No, thankee;’ 
hair vanished. 
“Why, it’s another letter from Dick,’ said 
Deely, her heart beginning to jump, on the in- 
stant; ‘‘and it’s to me.” 

“We'll excuse thee,” said Mother Drew; “and 
if there should be any adverse news, thee’ll let 
‘us know.” 

Deely was very glad to get up stairs again, 
though she was a long time opening that letter, 
and alonger time reading it; for how do you 
guess it began? 

“Dear Deely, my more than sister.” 

Yes, those were the very words; and—I won’t 
tell the rest, only a part of it. 

“Father told me once I mustn’t be too much 
taken with the city girl, if I had made up my 
mind to farm it. Tell the dear old man not to 
worry, for whatever I may hope to be in the fu- 
ture, she won’t share it with me. I was rather 
pleased with her, but after a time I saw through 
her shallowness, and then my heart went out 
far more warmly than ever after the little girl 
whose patient tenderness and winning smile 
made home seem always to me like a heaven on 
earth. And afarmerI mean to be; there’s no 
life like it. The more I see of the ways of cities, 
the more I long to make my home where na- 
ture may talk with me and I with her. And no 
place will ever be home to me, unless your smiles 
light it up.” 

Almost a love letter, wasn’t it? At all events, 
I suppose after Deely had read it, she imagined 
herself the happiest girl on the face of the 
earth. 

When she went down stairs she told the old 
couple, with a demure face, that there was no 
bad news. Afterwards she learned that the let- 
ter enclosed to Miss Kingsley, merely returned 
thanks for a small parcel she had sent him; and 
when Dick came home, a year from that time, 
why, there were great rejoicings in the old New 
England farm-house. : 


and the pug nose and red 





For the Companion. bed 
THE BEAR HUNTERS. 
By the Author of “Adventures in the Chippewa 
Country.” 
Tae Bear Loose.—Cuap. III. 

When the bear sprang from his cage, the 
scene of confusion and fright that followed 
would be difficult to describe. Hig Higston, 
who had been the loudest in his calls for the 
keeper to enter the cage, was now the loudest in 
his cries of terror. Tearing through the crowd 
of children, he reached the door of the tent, 
shricking,— 

“The bear is loose! 
us up!” 

Then followed such frenzied struggles to get 
out; such screaming, and shricking, and crying; 
such a crush and clambering of children upon 
and over each other, that it seemed to Mr. 
Brooks that one half of them would be killed by 
this means alone. 

He did his utmost to clear the way, and forc- 
ing his way to the entrance, found it so narrow 
that it was completely choked up. With his 
knife he quickly cut the canvas, so that the 
children were able. to get out more easily, and 
in a few moments the enclosure was emptied 
of its audience. 

It was at this juncture that the bear madea 
plunge toward the retiring children, who were 
still screeching and tumbling over each other, 
and found himself face to face with the school 
teacher. 


He’ll chaw every one of 


placed himself in front of the advancing bear. 


The exasperated beast rushed furiously at him; 


turned and leaped through the open door. 





But Deely was brave; and, better than that, 





Hoping to give the children sufficient time to 
escape, the brave man, by a_ vigorous leap, 


He generally carried a stout hickory cane, and 
this frail weapon was now his only defence. 


but when he was within reach, the teacher 
struck at his head with all his force, and then 


The blow, probably, was hardly felt by the 


well directed stone, which, striking the animal 
in one of his eyes, caused him to rear on his 
hind legs, and paw the air in bewilderment and 
rage. 
The stone had been hurled by Ned Havemyer, 
who had remained behind, believing that he 
was spry enough to keep out of the reach of the 
grizzly’s claws, and seeing his teacher’s danger, 
he had run to his assistance, and succeeded in 
diverting the animal’s attention. 
After furiously rubbing his eye with his paws, 
like a cat, the bear turned about, apparently to 
find the enemy who had caused the pain. 
Prof. Williams and his companions had hit 
upon the rather ingenious plan of exchanging 
places with their property. Finding that the 
bear could not be prevented from getting out, 
they instantly whisked themselves in, and took 
pains to hold the door, so as to prevent bruin 
from keeping them company. 
“Run, my lad!” called out the “professor,” 
seeing the danger of Ned. ‘Come this way, and 
we'll let you into the cage.” 
The boy paid no heed to them, however. See- 
ing the animal had fixed his attention upon 
him, Ned sprang for the centre pole of the tent, 
up which he climbed with an agility that carried 
him beyond all danger. - 
He continued his ascent until he reached the 
round cap at the top of the pole, from which the 
stars and stripes were waving in the breeze, and 
which was about fifty feet from the ground. A 
short distance below the flag, the heavy cords 
that held the canvas in place were fastened, and 
here the youngster took his station. 
The terror of the buffalo was fully equal to 
that of the men and children. When he saw 
his huge foe lumbering over the ground, he sct 
up a bellowing, and plunged back and forth, as 
if, from very excess of fear, he was frantic to 
dash upon and attack the bear at once. 
Had the two met, there is no doubt that a ter- 
rible encounter would have taken place. The 
grizzly paused for a few moments, as if debat- 
ing whether or not to assault his companion. 
He looked at the shaggy head before him, 
sniffed the air, turned his own head and small, 
beady eyes, this way and that, to reconnoitre 
the ground, and finally concluded to avoid a 
conflict. After having thus made up his mind, 
he went lumbering out of the enclosure into the 
open air. 
These moments of delay had been used most 
energetically by the children, who had scram- 
bled away with all speed, and when bruin ap- 
peared outside the tent, not one was within 
hailing distance of him. 
The alarm had spread through the village with 
astonishing rapidity, and such a slamming of 
doors, jerking down of windows, barricading of 
all means of entrance to the houses; such shout- 
ing, such catching of little children, and fling- 
ing them into places of safety; such running of 
men, more frightened, if possible, than the lit- 
tle ones; such neighing and general breaking 
loose of the horses, barking of dogs, cackling of 
hens—such sights and sounds it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine, and more difficult still to de- 
scribe. 
Everybody seemed to be shouting, “The bear 
is coming! the bear is coming!” And so he 
was. 
In the midst of this confusion, the colossal 
beast was on his way down the road which ran 
through the village, as if looking for the plump- 
est little boy or girl in the town, upon which to 
make his dinner. Half-a-dozen rusty muskets, 
loaded with buckshot and slugs, were fired at 
him, one after another, from upper windows, 
by séme of the valiant villagers. 
A few rods behind the bear were seen “Prof. 
Williams” and one of his men, who had mount- 
ed horses and were riding cautiously after. 
“Don’t shoot!” called out the showman, as he 
heard the report of the harmless firearms; ‘‘don’t 
shoothim; he hasn’thurt any body! I will give 
three hundred dollars to the man who catches 
him alive!” 
By this time the bear had passed through the 
village, and was going at a somewhat leisurely 
pace down the highway. 
It so happened that on this same sultry sum- 
mer afternoon, Dea. Jones was driving into the 
village, in his farm wagon. His horses were 
jogging along on a lazy trot, and the corpulent 
deacon was seated upon the straw on the bottom 
of the wagon, with his back against its side, and 


learn. 


down the road. 





bear, but fortunately, it was accompanied by a 


was humming a hymn that he had heard the 
Sunday previous at church, and was trying to 


He was in this serene frame of mind, when he 
abruptly paused, and, rising to his feet, looked 


What did he see? Was it a runaway horse, 
that was coming towards him? and were those 





Look! One of them was swinging his hat, as 
though he were shouting. 

Wondering what it could all mean, the dea- 
con reined up his horses and listened. 

Faintly, but distinctly, upon the still air came 
the words of the horseman: 

“Get out of the road, or the bear will kill you!” 
Yes; he now saw that the huge animal, so 
fearfully near, was a bear. Long years ago he 
had hunted black bears in the woods, and he 
had heard enough of the grizzlies to know that 
they were a dozen times more dangerous. 

He comprehended what he saw at once. The 
brute had broken out of the menagerie, and his 
keepers were pursuing him. 

But what was to be done? This was the ques- 
tion to be decided on the instant.’ 

As the only thing possible, the deacon began 
turning his team about. In his nervous haste, 
it seemed to him that his horses were never so 
tardy in obeying him. 

He lashed them with his whip, jerked tho 
reins, and they finally precipitated matters, by 
backing down a bank, upsetting the wagon, 
breaking loose, and then darting at full speed 
up the road. 

“That one thing taught me never to doubt 
Providence,” said the good man, when he after- 
wards told his adventure to his wife. “The up- 
setting of the wagon was what saved my life, 
for it turned right over me, and held me there, 
without harming a hair of my head. When the 
ferocious beast came along, he, of course, did 
not know I was there, so he passed quietly by.” 
The horses, when once free from the wagon, 
were able to take care of themselves, so that, 
barring the fright, and a few trifling injuries to 
the wagon and harness, Dea. Jones was none 
the worse for encountering a grizzly bear. 

Ned Havemyer remained perched upon the 
pole of the menvxgerie, from which elevated po- 
sition he watched the movements of the brute. 
When he saw him leave the village and dart 
up the road, which ‘2d directly by his own house, 
he was filled with terror. 

No doubt, on such awarm day, his mother 
would be seated beneath the old buttonwood, in 
the front yard, cither sewing or knitting! What 
if the bear should come upon her suddenly, be- 
fore she was aware of her danger, and had time 
to escape? 

Filled with this dread, Ned slipped nimbly 
down the pole, and started across lots, in order 
to reach home in time to announce the approach- 
ing peril. 

Fleet of foot, as the boy was, he never ran be- 
fore as he did now. 

It was fully a mile by this shortest route, and 
never once did he halt or abate his speed, until 
he was in sight of the little cottage. 

Ned strained his eyes to catch sight of her fa- 
miliar form on the low bench, where she so oft- 
en sat,—but she was not there! The boy’s face 
grew pale, and the question came to his lips,— 
“Am I too late? Is my mother killed?” 

The next minute he leaped the garden fence, 
and ran swiftly into the house. 

“Mother! mother! where are you?” 

“Why, Ned, what is the matter?” asked the 
lady, setting down the tea cake she was on the 
point of putting in the oven, and looking up 
over her spectacles. 

“You are safe, then!’ exclaimed Ned, throw- 
ing his arms about her neck and kissing her. 
“T ran all the way from Elkton to tell you the 
bear has broken out the menagerie, and is com- 
ing up the road.” 

“Let him come, 


” 


was the mild reply; “we 


cake in the oven, and went about her household 
duties as though she had dismissed the subject 
from her mind. 

Ned ran into the yard and climbed the but- 
tonwood. He could see far up and down the 
road, but the brute was not visible. 

“He has turned off in some other direction,” 
was his conclusion, as he descended and joined 


his mother. 
(To be continued.) 


—_—_—_<@>—___—_- 
SUICIDE OF A DOG, 

Drunkenness, suicide and the like fearful foi- 
lies and crimes, as a gencral rule, belong exclu- 
sively to the human race, but here is a strange 
exception: 

“A small dog of the common cur species was 
owned by a family in Milwaukee. The dog and 
a cat had been brought up together, and affiliat- 
ed better than cats and dogs generally do. 
About a week ago the cat sickened and died. 
The dog missed its companion very much, and 
for some days went about the house whining 
piteously and seeming to call for its missing 
mate, as well as searching every place for it. If 
offered food it would take it to the door of the 





two mounted men endeavoring to overtake him? 


little kennel where both had slept, and, laying 


won’t hurt him;” and the good lady put her Si " 
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it down, would whine for the missing cat to 
come and eat. Finding that the cat did not 
come, the animal refused to eat, nor could coax- 
ing or petting induce him to. Finally the dog 
was seen by the family wandering about the 
yard, whining more piteously than ever, and of 
a sudden to throw itself into a cistern, the cover 
of which had been left off for a few moments. 
A member of the family made all haste to get 
the animal out, and when he did so the dog was 
dead. 
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THE STORY OF ETTIE. 


Ettie was the name of a remarkably beauti- 
ful little French girl, who was found asleep in a 
door-porch one early morning. So pleased were 
the people of the house with her loveliness and 
innocence, that, as she had no parents, they 
adopted her, and brought her up as their daugh- 
ter. 

Hard times fell on Ettie when she was only 
fifteen. Her foster-parents died, leaving her 
without means of support. A friend procured a 
place for the orphan in a large millinery estab- 
lishment. She was to wait upon the door, and 
see that the customers were well attended. 

The beauty of this girl was so remarkable 
that everybody noticed her. She had been well 
and religiously trained, though in the Roman 
Catholié faith, and seemed as pure and bright 
as a dewdrop. 

The proprietor of the shop had a son, who 
took a violent fancy to Ettie. As he was coarse, 
both in language and appearance, she could not 
conceal the disgust with which she saw, and list- 
ened to him. In vain she tried to conquer it, 
fearing to lose her place, but she could not dis- 
guise the feelings that absolutely changed her 
countenance, 

In time he saw that his presence was very dis- 
tasteful to her, and determined on revenge. He 
took several valuable trinkets with some money 
from the store, and with the connivance of a 
servant as wicked as himself, ylaced them in her 
poor little box, the poverty of which ought to 
have shamed him into contrition. 

The things were missed, and a search insti- 
tuted. It was not so much the value of the ar- 
ticles, the proprictor said, as the necessity of 
finding who was the thief. Ie would not keep 
a dishonest person for an hour—he or she should 
be delivered up to justice. 

I ayn writing a true story of along time ago. 
It was in 1776, in acity anda country where 
people were hung for stealing. 

Poor little Ettie, innocent and unsuspecting, 
took her employer to her poor little home, up ina 
high garret, where was only one chair, one small 
bed, one table, one picture, and one little brown 
covered box, that held the two or three dresses 
which were her all. Her employer opened the 





trunk, then turned and looked at her. There 
they were, the glittering ornaments, packed 
carefully away in fine tissue paper, in one cor- | 
ner of her trunk. 

“Ettie, [have found you out,”’ he said, sternly, 
“you are a thief!” 

In vain she wrung her hands, and protested 
herinnocence. She was taken back to the shop, | 
and, amid the wonder, consternation, and, Iam 
sorry to add, the indifference, of some of her 
shop-mates, she was arrested, and | 
prison. | 
And the young man who had wrought all this 
agony, smiled to himself every time he thought 
of the anguish she must be suffering. 

And yet, U think Ettie, in her dark cell, was 
happier than he would ever be again. 





taken to | 


She was 
ocent, and had a sweet trust in God, that He 
uld deliver her. 

“He will, I am sure He will, because I never 

stole any thing in my life,” she said to those 

who spoke to her about the matter. 

Strangely enough, in spite of her faith, she 
was found guilty, this poor, friendless child, and 
sentenced to death. She sat in her lonely cell, 
astonished, grieved, because it seemed to her 
that God had forgotten her. 

Meantime, the young man who had wrought 
this piteous ruin, though he was sorry cnough 
for it, when he heard the sentence, dared not 





confess, had not the courage to implicate him- 
self. 

The poor, tender child, who had nobody to 
plead for her, was brought out to dic, as ar 
example. Murmurs of pity broke forth, as the | 
lovely, innocent face appeared. 


She was as pale as the shroud she wore, but 
her countenance was turned steadfastly towards 
heaven, and she knew not how many tears were 
shed for her. 


Even the executioner, new to his 
work, was so moved that his hands shook and 
trembled, and he could searcely do his dreadful | 
work, 


| comfortable. 
‘in, | own. 


A kind-hearted surgeon beyged the body. | do mischief, and make their escape, before being 
He took home the poor child, tenderly, and laid | found out. 


her on the dissecting-table, yet in her shroud. 

Suddenly, he felt a strange warmth in the 
body. He put his hand on her heart; it still 
beat. Joyfully he persisted in his remedies, till 
her beautiful eyes flew open. 

“Ah, I am in heaven!” she sighed. Then, 
looking at his majestic countenance, she cried, 
with clasped hands, “Dear, eternal Father, You 
know I am innocent! Have pity upon me!” 

Once more little Ettie had foundahome. The 
good physician claimed her, as one risen from 
the dead; and, in after years, she became the 
wife of his son, and the mother of great men. 


ALMA, 


NORSE HYMN. 


O, little child! lie still and sleep; 
Jesus is near, 
Thou need’st not fear; 

No one need fear whom God doth keep 
By day or night; 

Then lay thee down in slumber deep 
Till morning light. 


O, little child! thou need’st not wake, 
Though bears should prowl, 
The wolfish howl 

And watch-dog’s bark the silence break; 
Jesus is strong; 

The angels watch thee for His sake, 
The whole hight long. 


O, little child! be still and rest— 
He sweetly sleeps 
Whom Jesus keeps— 

And in the morning wake so blest, 
His child to be; 

Love every one, but love Him best,— 
He first loved thee. 


O, little child! when thou must die, 
Fear nothing then, 
But say “‘Amen”’ 

To God's command, and quiet lie 
In His kind hand 

Till He shall say, ‘Dear child, come, fly 
To heaven’s bright land.” 


Then, with thy angel wings quick grown, 
Thou shalt ascend 
To meet thy Friend; 
Jesus the little child will own,— 
Safe at His side; 
And thou shalt live before the throne, 
Because He died. 
_— CS 


FROM DUBLIN. 
Leaving Dublin. 

Priests in gowns, black and gray, or in queer, 
long-bodied coats, boys in the queerest of quecr 
high hats, and stylish suits, made ludicrous by 
their semblance to little old men, save when 


}one saw their small child-faces, a few nuns, 


demure and stately, fruit venders, peanut mer- 
chants, well-dressed ladies, guards, running 
hither and thither,—these were among the last 
sights I saw in the station at Dublin. 

Papa was not very well. Our Dublin sight- 
secing had fatigued him; and mamma seldom 
talks on a journey; so [ seated myself at one 
end of the carriage, vainly wishing I could 
divide myself into two sight-seers. 


The Railway Carriages. 


In the first place, the carriage looked dainty 
and new; cosy and roomy. The manner of 


travelling on the English railways is different 
from that in America. 


Instead of one long car, 








as with us, they have carriages, like our livery 
hacks, a door on each side, in the centre, and a 
large window opening in the door, with the 
same arrangement for letting down and raising 
the sash. Blue cloth facings, trimmed with 
yellow braid or cord; rug carpets for the floor; 
wide, casy cushions,—every thing about the 
appointments is pretty and convenient. 
papa he is aristocratic on this count, for he 
will always travel first class, though he prefers 
our American style of “‘mixing,’’ as he calls it. 

The fact is, that neither the second nor third- 
class cars, though the former look well, are 

It wasn’t pleasant to be locked 
Suppose that saffron-faced gentle- 
man in the opposite corner, with such very 


| black eyes under his spectacles, should be mad, 


The fearful penalty was executed, and she | or a thief, well armed, and that next one, who 


calmly met it at the hangman’s hands. 





looks so genteel, his accomplice? They might 


[ tell | 


| 





| 





However, I had a corner seat, and was deter- 
mined to make the most of it. Papa slept, and 
mamma dozed, but I kept my eyes open, and 
talked to myself, as is my fashion. 


An English Rustic Lane. 

For the first time in my life, I saw that pretty, 
poetic English verity, a rustic lane, bordered 
with trees and flowers. Lanes in cities are apt 
to make one sick, and we don’t have the rural 
openings in our suburbs, in the perfection that 
is here seen in every direction. I don’t wonder 
lovers wander there, or sentimental people like 
the leafy shadows of such beautiful places, all 
fragrant with sweet-brier. 

Fancy looking along a gently-winding, grass- 
covered opening between apple trees, from 
which the blossoms are falling in showers. 
Blue sky overhead, the choicest green that 
nature holds in her laboratory, under foot, and 
the dear, old-fashioned brier tree, wafting its 
choicest odors everywhere. 

In one of them I just caught a glimpse of a 
chubby, yellow-haired child, running a race with 
a great shaggy Newfoundland dog, her blue rib- 
bons streaming and fluttering, while a woman, 
a little farther on, who looked like the child’s 
nurse, stood leaning against a fenee, within 
hearing, but not within sight of her little 
charge. And farther on still, was the pile of 
irrezular buildings, of dingy red brick, where I 
fancy the child lived, and barns, and yards, and 
fences, and hedgerows, all in apple-pie order. 

Sights on the Way. 

We stopped once at a station, perhaps the 
very one described by Dickens, where the girl 
bandolined (is that the word?) her hair, and 
the boy sold such objectionable sandwiches. 
We bought some very palatable ones, however, 
before we resumed our journey. 

Then papa called my attention to the tasteful 
manner in @hich the English railways are laid 
out, with deep embankments, graded and 
grassed, and planted with patches of beautiful 
flowers, sometimes for a whole mile, a continu- 
ous garden on both sides. And the stations 
were all so neat,—perfect models, in every re- 
spect, it seemed like travelling through a town 
the whole way. 

And when, at last, we had left the great 
snake-rolls of hedges, the villages and towns, 
dotted with orchards and public buildings, the 
red brick farm-houses, and tiny stone cottages, 
with their flower-plats, and, as a great gloom 
seemed to fall with the twilight, rushed into 
Eastern Station, blazing with lights, and alive 
with the bustle and welcome of arrival, I 
thought I had never been so tired and so enter- 
tained in my life. 

London. 

Then, through the London streets, to our 
hotel. Ah, those busy, wonderful, blazing 
London streets, by gaslight! Papa laughed at 
my enthusiasm, but [ felt and acted like a 
child, pleased with some beautiful toy, the 
anticipated possession of which has haunted 
him for weeks. I could see many of the signs. 
Among them I remember the names, ‘‘Dockno- 
farder,” “Hosiery” and “Stickwattles.” “It is 
no wonder Dickens is so felicitous in names, 
said papa, when [ pointed them out. 


Our Hotel. 

At last, our hotel, ‘Tne LANGHAM,” vast and 
handsome, with busy servants running about, 
everywhere, carriages, hansoms, men in livery, 
and the usual hubbub attendant. Then, up in 
the cosy elevator, distance annihilated, to our 
apartments. My room was a pretty one; the 
bed was hung with white lace, and the chairs 
were blue, as were the curtains. Sleepy as I 
felt, [ran to the window, and took my station 
behind the curtains. I was so happy I could 
have cried, to feel that we were safely at our 
journey’s end, and all-mysterious, historic, 
smoky, wonderful London before us, 








| a reduction of tlcir wages. 
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Papa says he has no patience with people who 
decry the old city, simply because they are 
Americans, and prefer, With good reason, their 
own country. Neither have I, if I may be per. 
mitted to have a voice in the matter. We may 
dissent from many of its fashions, and customs, 
and set forms of ceremony; but we cannot for. 
get the great things England has done; jt; 
immense commercial importance for centuries; 
its good and great men and women who have 
died for the truth; its charitable institutions; its 
valuable seminaries of learning; and “0,” 95 
Dotty says, at home, “for ever so many things,” 

I had forgotten all about refreshments, ti 
papa called me in his room. There [ found 
mamma lying, much refreshed, on a capacious 
lounge, drawn up to the table, on which a ser. 
vant was spreading cold tongue, and chicken, 
and marmalade, and English bread, which I am 
sure Uncle Hal would say “beats all,” if he 
could only taste it. 

The room was very large, and a small fire, 
sparkling in the grate, was not uncomfortable, 
So we had tea sent up, and I poured it, and 
buttered the bread, and felt more at home than 
I remember ever to have felt, in any place that 
was not home, in my life. 

Then, a look out at the vast array of chim. 
neys,—such armies of them, rank upon rank— 
and a strange glare in the atmosphere, such as 
I never saw before. ALICE. 


————+or 


THE FRENCH STRIKE. 


We have news of a great strike made bya 
part of the working men of the city of Paris, It 
began on the 20th of April, when the foundry 
men and moulders, numbering almost fifteen 
thousand, stopped work. 

Other working men, following other callings, 
were expected to imitate the example of the 
moulders and foundry men. Indeed, it was as. 
serted that all the working men in the French 
capital would take part in “the strike.” 

The object of this movement on the part of so 
important a body as the citizens and laborers in 
so great a city, is of a political character, and so 
it is deserving of more than common notice 
from those persons who would know what is 
going on in the world. 

When we hear of “‘strikes’’ of American work- 
ing men, we know exactly what they mean. 
They are the action of men who simply desire 
more pay for their work, or who would prevent 
They have no nec- 
essary connection with politics. They may have 
some political effect, indirectly, but that is not 
counted upon by the strikers, who are moved 
merely by personal motives. 

Not so is it with the great strike in Paris. 
That has a definite political purpose in view, the 
object of those who have got it up being to em- 
barrass the government of Napoleon IIL., and to 
bring about, perhaps, a revolution, through 
which that monarch may be over. hrown. 

There are two classes of Frenchmen that form 
the body of the industrious men of France. 

he first of these classes is composed of the 
peasantry, who are agriculturists, men who live 
in the country, and who live by cultivating the 
land, many of them being owners of small 
farms, but which American farmers would hard- 
ly condescend to cal! kitchen gardens. These 
men are, with few exceptions, attached to the 
emperor, and desire that his government should 
be upheld. They form a very large majority of 
Frenchmen. 

The other class is composed of the working 
men in the towns, from Paris, downward. They 
are mechanics, and followers of all the various 
callings that belong to the life of towns. As4 
rule, they cannot be said to belong strictly to 
any party, but the general tendeney of their 
feelings is of a revolutionary character. 

In ordinary times, the working men of the 
towns are quict; but in exciting times, such a8 
are now known in France, they are active in 
politics, and mostly their activity takes a direc 
tion hostile to the government. This renders 
them powerful instruments in the hands of those 
politicians who seck the government’s destruc 
tion, and who must have men to do that fight 
ing which they cannot do for themselves. 

To make the working men of the towns more 
ready to act, it is a not uncommon thing to tum 
them out of work, or to get them to “strike.” 
Idle men, particularly when they live together 
in large masses, are prone to get into mischief, 
and to become a mob. Then they are in 4 bul- 
gry state, for French working men generally ate 
poor, and when they do not work they cannot 
eat; and hungry men are easily led into acts of 
violence. 

Hence the “strike” that has begun in Paris. 
It has been brought about without reference ' 
work or wages, but solely for political purpose, 
and that the working men may be without ea 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








—————— 
ployment, and so in a frame of mind that leads 
to rebellion, and with Ieisure to make their ser- 
vices readily available to the politicians. 

It is probable that we shall have interesting 
news from France concerning the effect of the 
“strike,” but the government is believed to he 
strong enough to deal with all its enemies, as it 
js supported by the army. 


—_———_+o—__—_—_ 


PRESIDENT LOPEZ. 

Another great light has gone out,—or rather 
it has been suddenly snuffed out, the snuffers 
used being either a Brazilian lance or a Brazil- 
jan musket. 

Such, at least, is the news we have, which rep- 
resents that Lopez, so long chief of Paraguay, 
and for many years holding the title of Presi- 
dent of that country, was recently killed in the 
closing skirmish of the Paraguayan war. 

Lopez was one of the ablest men of the nine- 
teenth century, and had his lot been cast in a 
different part of the world from South America, 
itis probable that he would have stood as high 
in the world’s estimation as President Grant, or 
Napoleon III., or Count Bismark. The French 
emperor thought very highly of him as a man 
of talents. 

For many years he governed Paraguay as an 
absolute monarch, though always with a Re- 
publican title, such as Consul, or President. 

He was not quite such a despot as Doctor 
Francia had been, and it was impossible that he 
should be, for the world seldom produces two 
such men as Francia in or near the same age. 
Dictator Francia stands quite alone among Amer- 
ican rulers 

But Lopez was quite despotic enough to satis- 
fy any country, no matter how great its capaci- 
ty to be enslaved. He had good qualities, too, 
or he could not have so strongly attached the 
Paraguayans to him. Their attachment was 
proved by the manner in which they fought for 
him in the late war. Their valor never was ex- 
ceeded by that of any soldiers the world ever 
has seen. 

Had Lopez beer content to remain master of 
Paraguay, it is probable that he would have 
lived and died in that posit on, and have left the 
name of a man as successful as remarkable. 
Every thing was in his favor, and he had only 
to let well alone to have all things remain well 
with him. 

Unfortunately for himself, and still more un- 
fortunately for Paraguay, he suffered from the 
vice of despots,—ambition. This vice is com- 
mon enough with all men, but it is the despot 
only who can practise it without hindrance, 
there being no restraining force in his case. 
Were President Grant ambitious, he would be 
restrained from gratifying his desire by a thou- 
sand considerations. 

But Lopez could have his own way, and he 
took it, to his own destruction, showing how 
true is the scriptural declaration, that he who 
takes the sword shall perish by the sword. 

There has been much dispute as to which par- 
ty to the Paraguayan war the guilt of that war 
isduec; but there ought to be no doubt on the 
subject. Lopez brought that war upon his 
country, and both he and his country have been 
terribly punished for his wickedness and folly. 
The Paraguayans are a most distressed people, 
and’Lopez has fallen by an obscure hand, ina 
nameless skirmish, after having been thrown 
down from a great political height, which he 
might have kept for life. 


42> 
+o 


ANNEXATION. 

The United States have territory enough for 
the growth of the nation in the next century. 
Between our Western frontier and the Pacific 
Ocean lies a vast region out of which many 
States may be carved, and in which millions of 
European emigrants may find a home. 
But some of our statesmen are not content 
with the present national bounds, and long for 
broader expansion. Mr. Seward managed to 
Secure the purchase of Alaska, which cost seven 
millions in gold at the start, and will cost many 
millions more in the future. The expense of its 
government will always be greater than its rev- 
enues, and its bleak climate and barren soil can 
never attract emigrants. Its purchase is likely 
to prove one of our great national blunders. 
Mr. Seward also negotiated a treaty with Den- 





mark for the purchase of the island of St. Thom- 
‘ Denmark acted in good faith, never doubt- 
ing the sincerity of our government in inviting 


as, 


the measure. 


‘ The people of St. Thomas voted on the pro- 
Ject, and with great unanimity decided for an- 
But the United States Senate has 
never been willing taratify the treaty; and our 
country will have the odium in Europe of con- 


Nexation. 


power, inviting action, and then refusing to ac- 
cept the action. The honor of the nation suf- 
fers, and there scems no Way to deal honestly 
with Denmark, but to ratify the treaty, and an- 
nex St. Thomas. 

Gen. Grant is desirous of purchasing St. Do- 
mingo, to obtain possession of the magnificent 
harbor of Samana, in the West Indian waters. 
The price to be paid is small enough, only one 
million and a half dollars, the amount of the 
debt of St. Domingo. But Congress and the 
people dislike the policy of annexation. The 
population of the island is negro or mixed 
blood, and is ignorant, restive and unfitted for 
a free government. A State government would 
be impossible, and territorial rule would be lit- 
tle better. 

It is a wiser policy to be content with our 
present immense territory, without seeking for 


more. 
—_—_—__+o+—____ 


A POOR MEMORY. 

A little girl, on coming from church, was 
asked by her father to tell the text. “I can’t,” 
she said, “I have such a poor memory.” But a 
minute or two after she was telling her mother 
about the dresses and bonnets of all her little 
playmates. “I don’t sce,” said her father, “but 
your memory is a wonderfully good one.” Char- 
ley was troubled in the same way: 


“How I wish I had a better memory!” com- 
plained Charley, when he was reminded of the 
errand he forgot to do for his mother when he 
was coming home from school. 

“You can remember some things very well, 
can’t you?” said mother. 

“Well, mother, [ don’t feel sure about any 
thing, unless I write it down, or tie a string on 
my finger, or do some such thing to make me 
remember.” : 

“Which finger did you tie a string around, to 
remember the pair of skates [ told you you might 
stop at the store and get?” 

“Not much danger of my forgetting that,” 
said Charley, with a smile. 

“[ suppose you have it written down some- 
where, that you have permission to go to the 
skating-pond to-morrow afternoon ?” 
“Now, mother, | know you are jesting. You 
know I could notforget what I have been think- 
ing about with so much interest all the week.” 
“Then you can remember some things, it 
seems. Those that you take an interest in, and 
those that you think over andover about. Now, 
here you may find the secret of improving your 
memory. First, pin your attention down to 
what you wish to remember. Repeat it over and 
over again to yourself, and often recall itas you 
go about your other duties. Learn to take an 
interest in every duty, and it will come easy to 
remember them. You can cultivate the memo- 
ry as well as any other power of your mind; 
but it must be done by hard work, by holding 
the mind with bit and bridle.” 


—___+o»—____—_— 
THE HORSE AND THE LITTLE BIRD. 


dumb animals as “our fellow-creatures.” 
support and kindness. 


peace of the world: : 


a horse was taking his feed. 


for yourself. Won’t you, horsie?” - 
row, “help yourself; there’s enough for both 
you and me.” 
And so they ate together, and neither the one 
nor the other suffered from hunger; and when 
the warm sunshine came, and the weather grew 
hot, and swarms of flies began buzzing round 
the horse, more than he could switch off, the 
sparrow killed them by hundreds, and so the 
horse was well paid. 
~ +9) 
ENGLAND'S GREATNESS, 
It was a fine answer, as well as a true one, 
which Queen Victoria once sent to an African 
prince, who had asked her to reveal the secret 
of England’s greatness: 
An African prince sent Queen Victoria costly 
presents, and asked her in return to tell him the 
secret of England’s greatness and England's 
glory. Shesenthim not the number of her fleet, 
not the number of her armies, not the account 
of her boundless merchandise, not the details of 
her inexhaustible wealth. She did not, like 
Hezekiah, in an evil hour, show the ambassa- 
dor her dismonds, and her jewels, and her rich 
ornaments; but, handing him a_ beantifully- 
hound copy of the Bible, she said, “Tell the 
prince that this is the secret of England’s great- 
ness.” 
———$—$_+eo—___—_ 
“A-MOST DELIGHTFUL MAN.” 
The power of self-conccit is curiously illustrat- 
ed in this anecdote: : 
Madame de Stacl was a pitiless talker. Some 
gentlemen who wished to teach her a lesson in- 
troduced a person to her, who, they said, was a 
very learned man. The bluc-stocking received 
him graciously, but, eager to produce an im- 
pression, bean to talk away, and asked a thou- 





ducting shabbily towards a small and friendly 


Dr. Wayland has a tender way of speaking of 
The 
smallest creatures are not to be despised, wheth- 
er brute or human, and they all have a right to 
This little fable illus- 
trates the beautiful rule of “enough for both,” 
which, if generally followed, would make the 


A little sparrow lighted upon a trough where 
“Horsie,” said the 
little sparrow, timidly, “let me pick a little, on- 
ly a grain or two, and you will still have enough 


“Help yourself,” said the horse to the spar- 


she did not notice that her visitor made no reply. 
When the visit was over, the gentlemen asked 
Madame de Stacl how she liked their friend. 

“A most delightful man!” was the reply; 
“what wit and learning!” Here the laugh came 
in—the visitor was deaf and dumb. 


—_—_—— +o -———__—__— 

A BRAVE GIRL. 
How many, either of the “Weaker” or strong- 
er sex, could exercise, in like circumstances, the 
self-possession of a young girlin Davenport, Ia. ? 


A lady went from home for a visit in the 
country, leaving her daughter, sixteen years of 
ave, with two or three other smaller children, in 
the house. That night a burglar entered the 
house, and rummazed about generally. The 
young lady heard him, but lay trembling and 
quiet. At last the scoundrel entered her bed- 
room. She pretended to be asleep—lying with 
her face to the wall. The burglar went up to 
the bedside, bent over her, placed his hand un- 
der her cheek, deliberately turned her face up- 
ward, and took along look at it by the aid of 
his dark lantern. The young girl never moved 
a muscle, and the burglar let the face carefully 
back to its resting-place on the pillow, and left 
the room and thehouse. The young lady caught 
a glimpse of his face through her eyelids as he 
looked at her. He were a mask, and that is all 
she can tell about his appearance. Nothing 
was missed from the house the next morning. 
+8 
OFFENDING OUR NEIGHBORS’ NOSES. 
One of the worst proofs of bad taste at the 
toilet is overdoing its smells. The true swect- 
ness of cleanliness is the best perfumery, and too 
much of the bottled article on one’s person is 
pretty sure to provoke a suspicion of dirt. Mr. 
Be.cher thus talks against scents “in meeting,” 
and there is a good deal of “common sense” in 
what he says: 
Violent perfumes, especially those containing 
musk, are disagreeable to most persons, and to 
some positively distressing. There is no smell 
so universally pleasing as nosmell. Never scent 
yourself when going into a crowded assembly. 
The same is true of the residuary smell of tobac- 
co, which hangs about the garments and afflicts 
the breath of those who habitually smoke. But 
tobacco almost invariably makes men self-in- 
dulgent and regardless of others’ convenience. 
More brutal yet are they who go to church reek- 
ing, like a Dutchman’s soup, with the smell of 
onion. ‘There are scores of people who have 
lost all profit of a Sunday service, by the sick- 
ening smells which surround them. 
a me 
KILL OR CURE, 
The readiness of people to prescribe for each 
others’ ails, has its source in kindness; but 
when each person has a different remedy, (and 
sometimes a directly opposite one) the general 
effect of this volunteer doctoring is funny. A 
waggish writer has got together all the “reci- 
pes” he can find, for curing colds, sore throats, 
&c., and shaken them up together, as follows: 
Sleep with a hot brick at your feet—avoid 
getting it in your hat;—keep your mouth shut; 
tuke a hot bath; take a cold bath; avoid bath- 
ing; avoid cold water; tie an old stocking 
around your neck, when about to retire; rub 
the neck with goose oil; take snuff; feed a cold, 
and starve a fever; food for gluttons; eat Cay- 
enne pepper; drink hot catnip tea, black tea, 
white tea, green tea, dry tea; wear flannel; eat 
pickles; chew liquorice root; take a sweat and 
read the papers. 


+> 





A NARROW ESCAPE. 
Providence doesn't always interfere so oppor- 


tunely as this, to prevent the consequences of a 
nurse’s carclessness : 
The Courant says a little son, aged two years, 
of Rev. Mr. Nelson, living on Buckingham 
Street, Hartford, sprang from the arms of a 
nurse while being held by a second story win- 
dow, and pitched headiong out of the window, 
which is about twenty-five fect from the ground. 
The nurse, supposing the little one had gone to 
the ground, turned away in fright, but was im- 
mediately attracted by cries, and on going to the 
window, found the child’s dress had caught on 
the blind fastener, and he was hanging in safe- 
ty. Had he fallen, he must have been instantly 
killed. 





A NOVEL POST-OFFICE, 


The simplest post-office in the world is to be 
found on the southern extremity of America. 
For some years past a small barrel has been fast- 
ened by aniron chain to the outermost rock of 
the mountain overhanging the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, opposite ‘Terra del Fuego. It is opened 
by every ship which passes throngh the straits, 
either to place letters init or to take letters from 
it. The post-office, therefore, takes care of it- 
self. Itis confided to the protection of seafar- 
ers, and there is no example of any breach of 
this trust having occurred. Each ship under- 
takes the transmission of the contents, if their 
destination is within the limits of its voyage. 


44> 
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BELIEVED IN THE NEwspaPers.—A five year 
old boy, living in Cumberland Strect, Portland, 
has a great liking for the water. His loving ma 
was admonishing him at the dinner-table, a few 
days since, not to go on the wharves or near the 
water, “For, Freddie, if you should get drowned, 
we never should know what had become of you.” 

“O, yes, you would, ma; ’cause it would bein 




















Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
we 
CHARADE. 


T am but one, yet you will see, 

That in divisions | am three. 

Now let my readers try their arts, 

To guess my whole and different parts. 


My jirst, when winter yields to spring, 
And little birds begin to sing, 

Can pipe out just as sweet a song 

As any warbler in the throng. 


When zouaves charged with might and main, 
They bore my second o'er the plain; 

’Twas also seen on the Union flag, 

As well as on the ‘Confederate rag.”’ 


When one would pledge his sacred word, 
He lays his hand upon my third. 
Now when yon guess my whole you'll see 
* My Jirst includes my divisions three. 
Oris W. Moore. 





T am composed of 13 letters. 

My 1,9, 3, 11, 7,12 is a group of islands west of 

Africa. 

My 5, 4, 13, 3, 11, 8 is a combustible material. 

My 1, 6, 3, 4, 10, 2 is a Turkish coin. 

My whole is a sea of the Eastern Continent. 
J. 





a. B. 
4. 
BLANKS, 
Fill with transpositions of the same word. 
1. Thon —— in — and by the — and — of 
fine goods, the —— and here is the —. 
2. Do these articles —— to the business of a ——? 
HAvUTBoY. | 
5. i 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC ENIGMA. 
The initials and finals — two powerful agents. 


1. Goods. An extract. 
2. An insect. 4. A girl’s name. 
5. A hymn. Cart. Jor. 
6. 


WORD SQUARE. 


1. A quadruped, 
2. A biped. 


8. An herb, G. T. W. P. 


7. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My Jirst is in vicious, but not in mild. 
My seconel is in father, but not in child, 
My third is in Charlie, but not in Fred. 
My fourth isin Arthur, but not in Ned. 
My fi/th is in troub!e, but not in joy. 
My seth is in plaything, but not in toy. 
My seventh is in sofa, but not in chair. 
My eighth is in common, but not in rare. 
My whole is something we all enjoy, 
But especially pleasing to a schoolboy. 
By “SUNSHINE.” 


Conundrums. 

What is that word of one sy!l!able which, if the first 
two letters are taken from it, becomes a word of two 
syllables? Plague. Ague. 

What kind of a face must an auctioneer have? A 
face that is forbidding. 

What bird is the greatest friend to agriculturists? 
The Wheat-ear. 

What word may be pronounced quicker by adding 
asyllavle toit? Quick. 

Why are barbers and speculators different? Be- 
cause one uses hard soap, and the other soft in the 
operation of shaving their customers. 

Why is the letter R like love? Because it makes 
Mary marry. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


. Arat. 

. Bonaparte. 

Roses bear thorns. 

Paradive Lost. 

. Car-o-line. : 

. Wright, write, nee. Rained, reined, reigned. 
i, Ex. 


Pipe, Ibex, Ver 
hr Michigan, Pleasant, Bella, Hue, 


¥. 
8. Christmas, i 
Sable, Cashmere, Nubia, Keene, Hungary, Susa, 


Oo Pere 








sand questions, so engrossed with herself that 





the papers to-morrow morning,” 


Nice, Copenhagen, 
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THE YOUTHS 





COMPANION. 








FROM GRANDMA’S CASTLE IN 


My dear young friend, a gift I would bring, 
A diamond pin, or a massive ring— 

Or Geneva watch with golden chain, 
But alas, they are ail at my castle in Spain. 


SPAIN. 


A velvet jacket and cloak of fur— 
Or a littie white pony with saddle and spur, 
With a stout rubber coat to keep off the rain— 
They are waiting all safe at my castle in Spain. 


Or if books you prefer, I have plenty to spare, 
And gladly with you will my library share— 
And I nage that amusement and knowledge you'll 


From rare old authors, “e my castle in Spain. 


Paintings and sculptures, rich and rare— 
Gems from a!l nations are gathered there, 
Sunsets ne’er dreamed of by Claude Loraine, 
Brighten the walls of my castle in Spain. 


If any bright fancies now float through your head— 
Things you've thought of, dreamed of or read, 

If riches or honors—they are all on my train 
That runs direct to my castle in Spain. 


From this boundless wealth I beg you will choose— 

Your wildest wishes I will not refuse, 
I will give you the freedom of my domain, 

Or even the key to my castle in Spain. 

————“~oe—_—"—" 
ON THE FORGIVEN LIST. 

There is a lesson in this touching story, so 
plain and beautiful as to be bevond the need of 
commentary. If one wants to put his soul in 
the mood to do a great and good deed, let him 
read it. We wish we knew who to credit it to, 
but we find it floating in print, without a name: 


One of the old school merchants of Boston, 
very extensively enzaged in commerce, and lo- 
rated on Long Wharf, in that city, died in Feb- 
ruary, 1806, intestate, at the age of seventy-néne. 
Ilis eldest son administered upon the estate. 

Among his papers, a package of considerable 
size was found after his death, carefully tied up, 
and labelled as follo +s: 

“Notes, due bills, and accounts, against sun- 
dry persons down along shore. Some of these 
may be got by a suit or severe dunning. But 
the people are poor; most of them have had 
fisherman’s luck. My children will do as they 
think best. Perhaps they will think, with me, 
that it is best to burn this package entire. 

About a month (said the narrator of this) 
after our father died, the sons met together, 
and, after some general remarks, our eldest 
brother, the administrator, produced this pack- 
age, read the superscription, and asked what 
course should be taken in revard to it. 

Another brother, a few years younger than 
the eldest, a man of strony, impulsive tempera- 
ment, unable to express his feclinys by words, 
while he brushed the tears from his eves with 
one hand, by a spasmodic jerk of the other 
towards the fireplace, indicated his desire to 
have the paper ptt in the flames, 

It was suggested by another of our number, 
that it might be well to make a list of our debt- 
ors’ names, and of the dates and accounts, that 
we mizht be enabled, as the intended discharge 
was for all, toinform such as might offer pay- 
ment, that their debts were forgiven. 

On the following day, we aguin assembled. 
The list had been prepared, and all the notes, 
due bills, and accounts, whose amount, includ- 
ing interest, exceeded thirty-two thousand dol- 
lars, were committed to the flames. 

It was about four months after our father’s 
death, in the month of June, that, as I was sit- 
ting in my eldest brother's counting-room, 
waiting for an opportunity to speak to him, 
there came in a hard-favored, little old than, 
who looked as if time and rough weather had 
been to the windward of him for seventy years. 
Ife asked if my brother was not the executor. 
Ile replied that he was administrator, as our 
father died intestate. 

“Well,” said the stranger, “I have come up 
from the Cape, to pay a debt L owed the old gen- 
tleman.” 

My brother requested him to be seated, being 
at the same moment engaved. 

The old man sat down, and, putting on his 
glasses, drew out a very ancient wallet. When 
he had thus done,—and there was quite a parcel 
of notes—as he sat, wailing his turn, slowly 
twisting his thumbs, and his old, meditative 
eyes fixed upon the floor, he sighed; and I well 


father left no formal will, he had recommended 
to his children to destroy certain notes, due 
bills, and other evidences of debt, and release 
those who might be legally bound to pay them. 

For a moment, the worthy old man seemed to 
be stupefied. 

After he had collected himself, and wiped a 
few tears from his eyes, he stated that, from the 
time he had heard of our father’s death, he had 
raked, and scraped, and pinched, and spared, 
to get the money to pay this debt. 

“About ten days agu,” said he, 
up the sum within twenty dollars. 

“My wife knew how much the payment of 
this debt lay upon my spirits, and advised me 
to sell a cow, and make up the difference, and 
get the heavy burden off my mind. I did so; 
and now, what will my old woman say? | 
must get home to the cape, and tell her this 
good news. She’ll probably say over the very 
words she said, when she put her hands on my 
shoulder as we parted: ‘I have never seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.’ ” 

With a hearty shake of the hand, and a bless- 
ing upon our father’ $ memory, he went upon 
his way rejoicing. 

After a short silence, seizing his pencil, and 
rasting a few figures, “There!” exclaimed my 
brother, “your part of the sum would be so 
much; contrive a plan to convey to me your 
share of the pleasure derived from this opera- 
tion, and the money is at your service.” 


“T had made 


2 ed 
HUMMING-BIRDS’ NESTS. 

Far prettier than the celebrated “birds of par- 
dise,” are those tiniest of all feathered creatures, 
the humming-birds. If any living creature, 
save man, can boast a direct “succession”’ from 
the Garden of Eden, it must be this family of 
beautiful little sprites. Moore’s picture of the 
butterflies describes them well: 

“Fluttering round the jasmine stems, 
Like winged flowers, or flying gems.” 

Here is a story of the capture of one of these 
dainty little fellows by a naturalist: 

The ruby-throat is very easily tamed, and is a 
most loving and trustful creature. Mr. Webber 
has given a most interesting account of a num- 
ber of ruby-throats which he succeeded in tam- 
ing. 

On several occasions, he had enticed the living 
meteors into his room, by placing vases of 
tempting flowers on the table, and adroitly 
closing the sash as soon as they were engaved 
with the flowers; but he had always lost them 
by their dashing at the window, and striking 
themselves against the glass. 

At last, however, his efforts were crowned 
with success; and “this time I succeeded in se- 
curing an unwounded captive, which, to my 
inexpressible delight, proved to be one of the 
ruby-throated species, the most splendid and 
diminutive hat comes north of Florida. 

“It immediately suggested itself to me, that a 
mixture of two parts refined loaf-sugar with one 
of fine honey, in ten of water, would make about 
the nearest approach to the nectar of flowers. 

“While my sister went to prepare it, I gradu- 
ally opened my hand to look at my prisoner, 
and saw, to my no little amusement as well as 
suspicion, that it was actus ully ‘playing possum 
—feigning to be dead, most skilfully. 

It lay on my open palm, motionless, for some 
minutes, during which, I watched it in breathless 
curiosity. I saw it gradually open its bright 
little eyes, and then close them slowly, as it 
caught my eyes upon it. But when the mann- 
factured nectar came, and a drop was touched 
upon its bill, it came to life very suddenly, and, 
in a moment, was on its legs, drinking, with 
eager gusto, of the refreshing draught, from a 
silver spoon.” 

STICK TO YOUR BUSH. 

The following story has a capital moral. 
Many people waste their energy, by attending 
to too many things, instead of keeping at one 
till they know how to do it thoroughly. To 
keep at a thing resolutely, is the  Breat secret of 
success in life: 








supposed the money, as the phrase runs, came 
hard, and secretly wished the old man’s name 
might be found upon the forgiven list. 

My brother was soon at leisure, 
him the common question,—his name, ete. 

The original debt was four hundred and forty 
dollars; it had steod a long time, and, with the 
interest, amounted to cizht hundred dollars. 
My brother went to his table, and, after exam- 
ining the forgiven list attentively, a sudden 
smile lighted up his countenance, and told me 
the truth at a glance—the old man’s name was 
there! 

My brother quietly took a chair at his side, 
and a conversation ensucd between them. 

“Your note is outhiwed. It was dated twelve 
years aso, payable in two years. There is no 
Witness, and no interest has ever been paid. 
You are not bound to pay this note; we cannot 
recover the amount.” 

“Sir,” said the old man, “TI wish to pay it. It 
is the only heavy debt I have in the world. I 
should like to pay it;” and he laid the bank 
notes before the administrator, and requested 
him to count them over, 

“[ cannot take this money,” was the reply. 

The old man became confused. “Ll have cast 
simple interest for twelve years and a little 
over,” said he; “I will pay you compound inter- 
est, if you say so. That debt ought to have 
been paid, long azo; but your father, sir, was 
very indulgent; he knew L had bee n unfortunate, 
and told me not to worry about it.’ 

My brother then sct the whole matter plainly 





before him; and, taking the bills, returned them 


Mr. Morgan was a rich, and also a good man. 


| The people of the town respected him, sent him 
| to Congress, and seldom undertook any thing 
and asked | without asking his advice. 


| 


Vhen asked how he was so successful, Mr. 
Morgan said,—“I will tell you how it was. One 
day, when I was a lad, a party of boys and girls 
were going to a distant pasture to pick huckle- 
berries. I wanted to go with them, but was 
fearful that my father would not let me. When 
L told him what was going on, and he at once 
gave me permission to go with them, I could 


to the old man, telling him that, although our 





two in one place, they rambled over the whole 
pasture, got very tired, and, at night, had 
but very few berries. My father’s words kept 
running in my ears, and [ ‘stuck to my bush.’ 

“When I had done with one, I found another, 
and finished that; then [ took another. When 
nizht came, I had a large basketful of nice ber- 
ries; more than all the others put together; and 
was not half so tired as they were. 

“Ll went home happy. But when I entered, I 
found my father had been taken ill. He looked 
at my basket full of ripe, black berries, and 
said,— 

“*Well done, Joseph! 


Was it not just as I 
told you? 


Always stick to your bush!’ ” 
er —_— 
REMARKABLE DELIVERANCE. 
The following narrative gives the main inci- 
dents of what was known as “The South Sea 
coolie tragedy.” A French ship was lying, be- 
calmed, off Byron Island, in the South Pacific, 
July 17, 1866, when three hundred natives 
boarded her, early in the morning, and murdered 
the captain and several sailors. The mate, lieu- 
tenant, and seven men, found refuge below, 
armed with two guns, and a pistol, and four old 
sabres. The final rescue of themselves and the 
vessel, is described by the mate, Mr. Steenalt: 


Near eleven o’clock, the lieutenant insisted, 
notwithstanding my protestations, in endeavor- 
ing to open communication with the interpreter, 
whom the natives had bound with cords, and 
imprisoned in his cabin on deck. 

He left our cabin, and, while trying to get 
within hearing distance of the interpreter, was 
shot dead by the native who had possession of 
the interpreter’s gun. 

When the Kanakas saw him fall, they set up 
a diabolical howl, followed by prolonged out- 
bursts of Jaughter. 1 now decided not to at- 
tempt to shoot any more of the natives, as very 
little could be accomplished in that manner, 
with our two guns, and one revolver, which 
would not go off. 

Finally, I decided to make a desperate move- 
ment. It was to blow off the upper deck of the 
vessel, and, during the confusion and fright 
which would follow, rush through the smoke, 
and overpower resistance in the best way we 
could. 

We had within reach forty-five tin boxes of 
powder, cach containing halfa pound. Ipoured 
thirty-four boxes into a keg, and placed it under 
the centre of the deck where the natives were; 
then spread the mats and sails under it, to pro- | 
tect the between decks; then, with six more 
boxes, I made a train of powder from the place 





“You mean fifty, or sixty dollars, not pounds 
—dollars, Bridget,” said madam, with emphasis, 

“No, marm, | don’t mane dollars, I mane 
grease.’ 

“Grease?” 

“Sure I do, for Pat is a soap-grease collector.” 

~oo—— 

DANIEL WEBSTER AND THE SNORER, 

It seems that Mr Webster did not like snor. 
ers. Who does? The following anecdote of the 
great man is amusing: 


A certain public house in Sandwich, Mass, 
was a favorite resort with Mr. Webster He had 
a room appropriated to himself. He used to go 
there with his wife—his first wife — Grace 
Fletcher. 

On one occasion, returning alone from court, 
at Nantucket, he stopped, as usual, for the 
night, and found his room ready and light burn- 
ing. 

‘After he had gone to sleep, up drove Kilburn 
Whitman, a famous lawyer in Plymouth coun. 
ty, and the greatest snorer in all Massachusetts, 
It was said of him that at a session of the court 
in Taunton, once, he snored a sleeping compan. 
ion into such a nightmare that his screams 
brought the whole houschold into the room, but 
Kilburn was still snoring. 

He wanted lodging. The host told him he had 
only one spare bed, which was in Mr. Webster's 
room, and he dared not put him there. Kijj. 
burn said he would make it all right with Mr, 
Webster. 

The host said, “Go to Newcome’s;” but Kil- 
burn persisted, and went up to Mr. Webster's 
room, while the host and his wife retired for the 

night. 

In about half an hour they were aroused by a 
great knocking at their door. On opening it 
there stood Mr. Webster, looking black as he only 
could look, when angry. 

“What did you put that sperm whale into my 
room for? He snores loud enough. to wake the 
whole South Atlantic.” 

The host made every possible explanation, and 
brought Kilburn down and put him on the sofa 
for the night. But Mr. Webster w as never after 
a guest in that house. 


——+or—____— 
SETTLING DIFFICULTIES. 
A distinguished clergyman of Boston often 
Says that a good cup of tea is a famous way of 
settling quarrels, and that if any one is offended 






| it is well to invite him to tea and make him 


friendly again. It seems, by the following story, 
that Mr. Fish, the Secretary of State in President 





where we were to the keg. 

Then everybody was ordered to pass into the | 
between decks as far as possible, and hold them- | 
selves ready to all mount on deck at once after | 
the explosion, and not wait for me, because 
there was no telling what might be my fate | 
But [ had confidence, and was never more calm 
in my life. 

After, having seen the men safe, and having | 
made « short prayer for the protection of my 
wife and children, I fired the train, and let my- 
self fall, at the same time, in the hold. The 
explosion was immediate, and shook the vessel 
like an earthquake; I was nearly choked by the 
smoke. 

I at once ran on deck, where I found the men 
were in advance of me; also theinterpreter, who 
had been released by his wife. There was not a 
single Kanaka on board, but the sea, on all 
sides, was completely dotted with their black 
heads, going toward the island. 

My first care was to send two men between 
decks, to extinguish the fire, and, with the oth- 
ers, I defeated all the manoeuvres of a few na- 
tives in the water, who were trying to again ect 
on board, with knives and other arms in their | 
hands. 

Thanks to God, the vessel was again in our | 
control; nothing had taken fire, with'the excep- 
tion of the sail, which had been placed under | 








hardly contain myself for joy, and rushed into 


the kitchen, and got a big basket, and asked | 


mother for a luncheon. 

“LT had the basket on my arm, and was just 
going out of the gate, when my father called me 
back. He took hold of my hand, and said, in a 
very gentile vuoice,— 

“Joseph, what are you going for, to pick 
berries, or to play ?” 

“To pick berries 

“*Then, Josep’, I want to tell you one thing. 
Itis this: When you find a pretty godd bush, 
do not leave it to find a better one. The other 
boys and girls will run about, picking a little 
here, and a little there, wasting a great deal of 
time, and not getting many berries. If you do 
as they do, you will come home with an empty 
basket. If you want berries, stick to your bush.’ 

“L went with the party, and we had a capital 
time. No sooner had one found a good bush, 
than he called all the rest, and they left their 
several places, and ran off to the new-found 
treasure. Not content more than a minute or 


’T replied. 








the powder, and which was speedily saved. 

The damage done to the vessel was not very 
great. The deck was not blown off, nor the | 
planks greatly disturbed, yet the whole was 
raised upwards about nine inches; no doubt, 
giving the men standing thereon a tremendous | 
toss. The cabin where the sailors lodged was 
partially demolished, but the cabin near the | 
stern was uninjured. a 

—_——__+oo——__———- 
A COLLECTOR, 

The Irish have the art of what is called euphe- 
mism to perfection—giving graceful names to | 
dirty trades, and grand descriptions to scurvy y | 
exploits. Most of you remember the smooth | 
Emeralder telling in a letter to the old country 
how a ‘‘cousin” of his (who had just been hung) | 
“fell and broke his neck after addressing a great 
crowd of people from a platform :” 


“And so you are married, Bridget?” said a 
lady to her furmerservant. “And pray what is 
your husband’s business ?” 

“Business is it, marm?” 

“Yes. What does he do for a living?” 

“Sure he’s a collector’ 

“A collector! Why, Biddy,’ said madam— | 
whose ideas of a collector were of a handsome | 
judge of her acquaintance, who ran the Custom 
meta married a collector! you don’ t say so.’ 

“Sure I do, marm, say that same. 

“A collector! W hy, where does he collect, | 
Biddy ?” 

“All over the city, marm,” said Bridget. | 
“All over the city, ” replied madam, beginning | 
to wonder what Biday was driving at; “and | 
how much does he collect ?” | 


{an intense Democrat. 


Grant’s cabinet, once hit ona similar expedient, 
only substituting dinner for tea: 

Mr. Fish once became involved in a business 
affair that gave him some trouble. He had 
many interviews with his counsel, and neither 


| of them could see any way out of the difficulty 


except by a lawsuit. Finally a thought struck 
him, and as it did so he jumped from his chair 
so Vv iolently as to overturn it. 

“Eureka!” he shouted. 

“What is it?” asked the lawyer, who was sur- 
prised at this demonstration. 

“I have it,” replied the Knickerbocker. “I 
will invite them to dinner—my opponent and 
his lawyer. You and I will do the honors, and 
if we don’t bring them to terms there is nothing 
that can.’ 

The dinner was given, ‘and worked to a charm. 
The affair was settled without recourse to the 
law, and Mr. Fish and the other party were ever 


| after the best of friends. 


<> 


MR. LINCOLN AND THE IRISHMAN. 


The following story is related of the late Pres- 
ident Lincoln, which the friends of female suf- 
frage “annot afford to lose: There lived in 
Springtield, in 1860, and probably lives there 
still, an Irish day laborer, named John M’Carty, 
Some time after the 
presidential election, Mr. Lincoln was walking 
along the public square, and John was shovel- 
ling out the gutter. As the President elect ap 





| proached, M’Carthy rested on his shovel, and, 


holding out his hand, said, bluntly,— 

““An’ so yer elected’ President, are ye? Faith, 
an’ it wasn’t by my vote at all, at all!” 

“Well, yes, John,” replied Mr. Lincoln, shak- 
ing hands with John, very cordially; “the pa- 
pers say I’m elected; but: Jit seems odd I should 
be, when you opposed me.’ 

cow ell, Misther Lincoln,” said John, dropping 
| his voice, lest some brother Democrat should 
| hear the confession, “I’m glad you got it, after 
all. It’s moighty little pace 1’ ve had wid Biddy, 
for votin’ forninst ye; an’ if ye’d been pate, 

she’d ha’ driv me from the shanty, as sure’s the 
worrold.’ 

“Give my compliments to Biddy, John, and 
tell her Pil think seriously of woman suffrage, 
said Mr. L., with a smile, as he passed on to his 
office. 


+e 
BITTER FRUIT. 


A tavern keeper in Rensselaer county had 
} abandoned the traffic in aleobol, after having 
| been several years engaged in it. Whenever 
the subject of his selling liquor was referred 10, 
he was observed to fecl dee p regret and sorrow. 
A friend, one dav, inquired the cause. 

“{ will tell you ” said he. And opening his 
account book, “Ilere are forty-four names 0 
men who have been my customers, most of them 
for years. Thirty-two of these men, to my cer 
tain knowledge, now lie in the drunkard’s grave; 
ten of the remaining twelve are now living, com 
firmed sots.” 

These are the fruits of this degrading busi- 


“Fifty or sixty pounds, and some days a hun-| ness!’ No wonder he felt “deep regret and sot 
red,” row, 
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THE BABY. 


Another little wave 
Upon the sea of life; 
Another soul to save, 
Amid the toil and strife. 


Two more little feet 
To walk the dusty road; 

To choose where two paths meet, 
The narrow and the broad. 


Two more little hands 
To work for good or ill; 
Two more little eyes; 
Another little will. 


Another heart to love, 
Receiving love again. 
And so the baby comes, 
A thing of joy and pain. 
——__+or—_—__—_ 
For the Companion. 


ANOTHER CRY STORY. 
WINTERGREENS. 

Benny is only two years old, but he is old 
mough to like to have his own way and to be 
naughty, sometimes. 

His mother went away for a few minutes yes- 
terday, and his sister Mary took care of him. 

Mary is seven years old, and she and Benny 
usually get along very nicely together; but yes- 
terday they had some trouble. 

Benny was asleep when their mother went 
away, and Mary was going to take him out for 
awalk when he woke up; but he began to cry 
assoon as he opened his eyes, and she could do 
nothing with him. 

He rolled himself off the lounge to the mat, 
and there he lay, kicking, crying, and saying a 
new word, or trying to say one. 





Mary had never heard him say it before, and 
could not understand it at first. 

It sounded like “yintgeen,” but she had no 
iia what yintgeen was, for a long time. 

Atlast she happened to think. 

She had a new hat brought home the evening 
lefore. There was a wreath of white roses and 
green leaves on it. 

While Benny was asleep, their cousin Emily 
tame in, and of course Mary opened the closet 
door to show the pretty hat to her. Mary’s 
mother had told her not to take it down, and 
§ she and Emily stood on tiptoe to get a view 
of it. 

By stretching up they could just get their 
yes above the shelf where the hat was. 

















Just as they were closing the closet door, Ben- 
‘woke up. The first thing he saw was a 
limpse of the wreath on the hat, and Benny 
nen setup his cry, He was crying for winter- 
Teens, 
The day before, their father had brought 
"me abunch of wintergreens, and Benny had 
— of them. They were sweet, and spicy, 
geod. Benny smacked his lips, and asked 
more when they were all gone. 
Not having lived in the world but two sum- 
hers before this, it is not strange that he should 
"OW very little about wintergreens, and noth- 
about muslin leaves and little girls’ sum- 
Thats. He thought that those little green 
"8 Were wintergreens, of course, and he 
‘inted to eat them up. 
oh told him they were cloth leaves, and not 
‘0 eat, but Benny thought he knew better: 
Phe kept on crying for “yintgeens.” 


By-and-by their mother came in, and Benny 
quieted down under her care. 

“How foolish it did look,” said Mary to her 
mother, as soon as it was quiet enough to speak 
more than a few words at a time, “how foolish 
it did look to see that little fellow crying, be- 
cause I would not give him cloth leaves to eat! 
I could not take down the hat to show. him, be- 
cause you told me not to touch it, you know; 
and if he had seen it, I suppose he would have 
cried all the more, until I let him bite a leaf off. 
Emily said he was cross, but I told her if little 
children knew more, they would not cry so 
much.” 

Mary’s mother was smiling. 

“Would they, mother?” asked Mary. 

“T think not,” said she. 

Emily had been down to ask Mary to go to 
walk with her that afternoon, and her mother 
had said she might go. Before dinner was 
over it began to be cloudy in the west. 

The prospects of a shower made no difference 
with Mary. Little girls never think itis going 
to rain when they wish to get out of doors. 

But mother said “no,” and unhappy little 
Mary went into the hall and sat on the stairs. 
She cried until her eyes were swollen, and her 
nose looked more like a little pink radish than 
any thing else. 








By-and-by the wind blew the hall door open. 
With the wind came great drops of rain in on 
the hall carpet. Her mother came and shut the 
door. 

After she had shut it, she put her hand under 
Mary’s chin and raised up her little red face. 
“Now, my daughter, what was it you told Emi- 
ly, this morning, about Benny’s crying?” 

Of course Mary did not want to tell; but with 
that look in her mother’s face, she knew she 
must. So she whined out,— 

“Tf little children knew more, they would not 
cry so much.” 

“Once more,” said her mother. 

Mary could not help smiling, as she said it 
again. 

This was what her mother wanted. . Though 
it rained harder out doors, it had all cleared off 
in the house. 

Mary went to play with Benny, and Aunt Car- 
rie went up stairs to write the second cry story, 
which she read to them two or three days after. 

Ev1zaBETH H. FENN 
—~@—___——_ 
“STICK TO YOUR TREE.” 

“Where now, my son?” inquired Mr. Mason 
of his son, one summer afternoon. 

“Nutting, pa,” replied Charley, as, with club 
and basket, he prepared for his expedition. 

“Are you going for the fun of it or for nuts, 
my son?” is 

“For nuts,” rejoined Charley, with a question- 
ing glance at his father. 

“Then, my son, if you find a tree pretty full 
of nuts, I advise you to stick to your tree. 
Other boys will ramble from tree to tree, and 
get few nuts. Stick to your tree so long as you 
get good nuts from it, and you will fill your bas- 
ket.” 

Charley took this sensible advice, and while 
the other boys rambled from tree to tree, got 
tired and vexed, and returned with half-filled 
baskets, he stuck to his tree and went home 
fresh and happy, with a basket brimming with 
the spoils of his trees. 

When Charley became a young man he kept 
his father’s advice in mind. He stuck to the 
first business in which he engaged, and became 
a rich man. When his neighbors asked him to 
tell the secret of his prosperity, he told this sto- 
ry, and -said,— 

“Tt was by sticking to my tree.” 

Boys and girls, if you are as quick to seize on 





good counsel as you are to bite big into a soft 
peach, you will not forget Charley’s motto. 
You will treasure it up and put it into practice. 
Your tree, at present, is your school. Stick to 
it, and it will fill your brains with knowledge- 
nuts. 
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These Presents will be given to the fifty sub- 
scribers who secure the fifty largest numbers ot 
new subscribers to Taz COMPANION up to July 1, 
1870. 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost......... $475. 
1 Beautiful Parlor Organ, cost.....$200. 
6 Gold Watches, cost of each ..$50. 
6 Silver Watches, cost of each........ $12. 
6 Croquet Games, cost of each. . -$5. 


15 Gola Siped Rubber onsite, cost 
of eac $3 


15 Silver Pencils and Gold Satie cost 
of each.... 


THESE WILL BE GIVEN 


In addition to a Premium for each new 
subscriber, as expressions of respect 


from the Publishers to subscribers who are the most suc- 
cessfulin enlarging the circulation of the Companion. 
The number is so great that the probability of securing 
one is unusually favorable. 


The Piano 
Is one of HALLETT, Davis & Co.'s fine instruments, 
justly celebrated for their purity and distinctness of tone, 
and superior workmanship. 


The Parlor Organ 


Is a beautiful instrument, from the well-known firm of S. 
D. & W. H. Situ, and will grace any drawing room. 


The Watches 
Will be carefully selected, in rich and beautiful cases, and 
good time-keepers. The other gifts of GAMES and PEN- 
CILS will be the best of their kind. 


The Fifty Presents 
Will be given to the Firry SuascriBERsS who secure the 
fifty largest numbers of new names, no matter which of 
the Premiums or Commissions they may receive for 
their new subscribers. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the 
Premiums given will pay handsomely for each subscriber 
you may secure,and you have the prospect of an addi- 
tional and most gratifying PRESENT—IF you PERSEVERE, 


The Number of New Names that secured 
last year the costliest Present, was 144. One hundred 
and two, and sixty-seven were the next largest numbers. 


Ten was the smallest number that secured a Present. 





\ RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing Lists of our Premiums, offered for 
New Subscribers, can have them by sending to this of- 
fice, by letter or otherwise. 


We give Premiums FoR new subscribers, not TO new 
subscribers. 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can 
receive a premium for it. 


TERMS =: 


The SupscrirTion Price of THe CoMPANION is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PapPrERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2 60, pay- 
ment in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the names of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for 
$3 50, payment in advance. 





Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 
us by letter. Payment of arrearages must be made be- 
fore the paper is discontinued. 








TAKE Notice.—Having had a large stock of Ladies’ 
French Kid Button Boots (Black and Bronze) placed in 
our hands tosell, we shall offer them until disposed of at 
$6 per pair. These boots are of the very best New York 
manufacture, and the — price in shoe stores is $8 
per pair. OHN MANSFIELD & Son, 

14 ‘Tremont Row. 





&e™ Another whole manufacturer's stock of Ladies’ 
Boots, consisting of serge button and Polish, foxed >= 
kid and goat, has been placed in our r- to sell off. 
shall oven these goods at once, and shall offer them at 
= a aat prices: Foxed Button, $275, $3 25, $3 75, $4, 

50 and $5; Foxed Polish, $2 25, 75, $3 and $3 50. 
The reduction in price on these, goods is from 50 cents t» 
$1 on a pair. NSFIELD & SON, 
9—lw 14 Tremont Row. 





$25 A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents. 
sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 





Samples 
1l-3 





JOSEPH A. JACKSON has disposed of all his interest 
in the old stand at No. 101 Court Street, and his only re- 
tail business is now at THE ALBION, No. 59 Tremont St., 
where may be found all the .atest Spring Styles of Silk 
“a 

Ve would also call attention to-our superb assortment 
lot Young Gents’ Hats, Umbrellas, Canes, ete. 
Josepu A. Jackson & Co.. Hatters, 
No. 59 Tremont S St., Boston, Mass. 

Wasv RE'S " pemmeane is found in 
CoMPOUND, as connected with all Pulmonary Com- 
plaints and Kidney troubles. It heals, strengthens and 
removes the disease, and adds an increased vitality to the 


ae lw 





the WHITs Prxe 





part affected. 19-lw 
| N. BOOK. Agents sell 100 per week. Price, &5. 
| nn Addr ss L.SIE BBINS, Hartfor |, Ct. 19—tw 





5, 000 AGENTS WANTE Dz. Senet es sent 
free, with terms to c'ear from $5 to $10 

veel day. Two entirely new arti les, salable as flour. 

Address N. H. WH TE New ark, N. J. 19—l1w 





Boys!! Boys! 
Don't fail to read the story now being published in the 
©€NXT HACKER,’ 


entitled “Captured by Pirates; or, A Boy ‘s Vovage."’ by 
W.L. Terhune, editor LoyaL Untex. ‘The “Whacker"” 
is a large four-page Monthly, only 25 cents a year. 


Address C.H. PERKINS, Farmington, N. H. 


BIG prer 


19—4w 


BOYS! A chance for Fun anda Fortane! Se- 
eretart of CATCHING FISH in any water as fastas you 
Se pull them out, and no humbug. Sent for 20 cents by 

JULIUS S RISING, Southwick, Mass. ‘ 


19--lw 





PROFITS to Agents on a new Illustrated 
Book. Send stamp for circulars. 
J. B. BURR & Co., Hartford, ct 





DR. GREENE? S HAIR RESTORER. 
Is free from minerals or deleterious substances. 
Preserves the hair in a healthy condition. 
Is the best dressing ever discovered. 

Prd. by Dr. Greene, 34 Temple Pl., Boston. 
Price, $1. Sold by wisn 18-1m 
PARLOR FURNITURE, 

ALSO— 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking and 
Reclining Chairs, manufactured by 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


iw 27 Sudbury and 69 Portland Sts., Boston. 








ARTHUR H. WHEE LER, Dealer in Foreign Fontan 
Stamps, 174 Merrimack Street, Lowell, Mass. Send 25 
ets. fora Ne Plus Ultra Packet. Circulars sent on re- 
ceipt of stamp. 18- 2w 





I will send a box of elegant Initial Stationery 
ay a Golden Pen on reecipt of 50 cents. 
2w GEO. STINSON, Augusta, Me. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


All materials for OIL “ATER COLORS, and Pastel 
Painting and Drawing, Wax ert Making, &c., whole 
sale and retail. A.A. ALKER, linporte fe 

18—3m_ 302 W ashington St., Boston. 





FOWLE’S. PILE AND HUMOR CURE. 


Warranted a perfect CURE for all kinds of PILES, 
LEPROSY, SCROFULA, SALI RHEUM, DYSPEP- 
SIA, CATARRH, and all diseases of the SKIN and 
BLOOD. Fntirely vegetable. In case of failure, ple og 
send and get your money. No failures for 12 ye 
Over 16,000 certificates on hand. Il. D FOWLE, © hain 
ist, Boston. Sold every where. $1 a bottle. Send for 
Circular. ll -4w 








Star Spangled Banner.— 
aper, LEDGER size, illustrated. Devoted to Sketches, 
,0octry, Wit, Humor, GENUINE Fun. Nonsense (of a Scn- 
sible kind), and to the exposure of Swindling, Humbuygs, 
&e. Only 75 cts. a year, and a superb engraving, “Evan- 
geline."* 1%x2 fect, gratis. 30,000 circulation. Monry 
REFUNDED TO ALL WHO ASK IT. Ltis wide-awake, tear- 
less, truthful. ‘Dry it now. 75 cts. = your. Specimens 
free. Address Ihesmneneil Hinsdale, N. I. li—iw 


Two Thousand Sets of 
BRADLEY'S PATENT CROQUET 
TO BE 
GIVEN AWAY! 


Before June Ist. 
closed, 


A large 40-column 





Address, with three cent stamp en- 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
Springfleld, Mass. 


CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


Perry’s Worm Tea, 2 safe and effectual VxG- 
ETABLE REMEDY fur Worms, Worm Fitsand Worm Fe- 
ver. Price, 25 cts. Sold by Buex & Perry, Wholesale 
Druggists, 26 Tremont St., Boston, and by dealers gene- 
rally. 10—3m 


Bi aad 





Standard Authority 
ON THE 


AMERICAN GAME OF CROQUET. 


Croquet, its Principles and Rules. B 
Prof. A. Rover. Seventh cdition, revised and extended, 
Illustrated with numerous diagram: for lawn and parlor 
games. lso our celebrated Croquet Problems tor be- 
ginners. Sent to any address, with our illustrated cata- 
logue of Games and Home Amusements, for 10 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 


14-7 w Springficld, | Mass. 





The Kindergarten, 


THE PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD. A Complete 
Guide to Kindergartens. By Edward Wiebe. Eighty 
ages text, and seventy-four full-page lithographic plates, 
ilustra'ing the use of Froebel’s twenty gifts. Price. $3. 
Sample pays of text and plates, with complete prospec- 
tus and list of gifts, sent for 10 cents. 
MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 


_iM-iw Springfield, Mass. 


Agents ‘Wanted for “H AND OF GOD IN 
HISiORY.”” By Rev. Hollis Read. Jest ‘ssned, One 
of the Grandest Subscription books of modern times, and 
most valuable. Ministers, Students, and others, should 
send for terms and territory imm we & to Db. C 
GUERNSEY, General Agent, Concord, N. H. 12 —m 





YOUR NAME-—Cut in Stencil, any style ae, for 
marking clothing, with genuine Indclible Ink, or a Steel 





Stamp or Brand, for marking tools, &c., at JACOB’ e 151 
Washington Street, Boston. —tt 
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TERMS: 
The SusscripTion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 76, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 





New subscriptions can commence at any time during | 
the year. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—The Publishers must be noti- 
fled by letter when a subscriber wishes his paper stopped. | 
All arrearayes must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paperissent Your name cannet be found on our books 
uuless this is done. | 
Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY | 

| 
| 
| 





MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


“PERNICKITTY PEOPLE.” 

Putnam’s Magazine for May has an article, 
brief, but pithy and amusing, with this singular | 
title. The word pernickitty is used in Scotland, | 
to describe those unhappy souls who are pos- | 
sessed by a demon of neatness, to such an} 
extent that neither they nor their friends have | 
any comfort. 

The author tells us of a visit to two maiden 
ladies of Edinburgh, her respected, but highly 
distressing relatives. Their house stood alone, 
not a tree or flower near it; a very straight, 
very narrow, paved walk, and two stone steps, 
artificially whitened, led to the door. At the 
ringing of the bell, a neat little maid appeared, 
and said, at once,— 

“Haud up your feet, ma’am, please, a wee bit 
minute.” 

She then rubbed the visitor’s boots carefully 
with a coarse cloth; and after this mortifying 
purification was finished, the door-bell had to 
be energetically polished with another cloth. 
Then, with a flushed face, but evidently relieved, 
she said,— 

“Weel, that’s a’. 
dies?” 3 

The inside of the house was as stiff and severe 
as you might expect. No sunlight allowed—no 
pictures, because the frames mizht leave a mark. 
The books on the centre-table were arranged with 
mathematical precision round the lamp, like the 
spokes of a wheel round the axle 

While waiting for the “pernickitty” ladies to 
appear, their visitor, in desperation at this grim 
order all around her, made an audacious foray 
on the “wheel” of books, pulling two of the 
spokes out of line. 

You know just how these prim, angular little 
women looked, in their gray silks, white caps, 
and black mitts. [can seem to see them. Did 
they notice the unwonted disorder? Indeed they 
did, in an instant; and, while one was welcom- 
ing the guest, (with her best eve turned anxiously 
towards the table) the other nervously replaced 
the spoes. Let me quote the dialogue which 
followed: 

Loquitur 1s, the sister who was dividing her 
attention between books and visitor. 

“A wee mair th’ither side, Jeanette,” said she. 

“Which way, Elsie? sac?” 

“Na, na! O, I can thole it nae langer!” and 
Miss Elsio, forgetting me, ran to the table, and 
moved a book the twenticth part of an inch, 
patted it; then, both shakiug hands with me, 
they sat down, flushed and flustered. 

“They ca’ us ower muckle pernickitty,” said 
Miss Elsie, trying to smile graciously, “but 
what kind o’ place wad heaven be, I wad like to 
ken, if the mansions aboon were na keppit in 
order?” 

“And dustit?” added Miss Jeanette. “It’s a 
mercy that we need na’ lic waken o’ nights in 
heaven, thinking o’ the cobwebs which that 
hizzy Ann, leaves in a’ the corners!” 

We all have our own ideas of heaven, from 
the untutored Indian, who looks forward to a 
vast hunting-ground, and the simple-hearted old 
lady, who thought that, in that blessed haven, 
she should always have on “a clean, white 
apron, and be singing psalms,” to the mourning 
heart in our own day, who fancies she has been 
permitted a comforting peep through “Gates 


Wad ye be seckin’ the led- 


meg, 
specimen of this class, and—a minister’s wife. 
walk in slippers to his gate, carrying his boots 
under his arm, and was always aroused from 
his first sleep with such an inquisitorial torture 
as the following: 


window a little more?” 


But to return. Our authoress seems to have 
been doomed to associate with pernickitty peo- 
ple; for, on crossing the water, she found, ina 
quiet little country village, in the “wooden nut- 
” “melon seed” State, a more astounding 


O, that poor minister, who was obliged to 


“Dear, are you quite comfortable?” 

“Quite so.” 

“Won't you have another blanket?” 

“O, no.” 

“Perhaps you are toowarm. Shall I open the 


“No, I thank you, my dear.” 

“Shall I get up, and get you adrink of water?” 

“T am not thirsty, dear.” 

“Good-night.” 

“Are you quite sure you are perfectly comforta- 
ble?” and so on, and on, till the patience of an 
angel would be exhausted. Ah! don’t you pity 
him, asic says, in confidence, to his guest,— 

“If my wife would only take Mary instead of 
Martha as a model; if she would only cultivate 
@ little carelessness, we should be the happiest 
couple in the world” ? 

But, grievously tormented as he must have 
been, who can help laughing at the thorough 
way in which his careful spouse fitted him out 
for a trip to his Alma Mater, for a class mecting. 

“Now, dear, now look! Here are eleven 
pocket handkerchiefs; I have labelled them, as 
you see. 

“This one’—reading the label—“‘is for you to 
use in the cars; this large one is to tic round 
your neck, if any nasty, selfish people open a 
window near you; this is to spread over your 
knees, to keep the grimy dust from soiling your 
clothes; this large colored one, quite old, you 
see, isin case you sheuld have the nose-biced ; 
(which he never had, by the way ;) this other old 
colored one is to be spread over the back of the 
seat; people are always rubbing their greasy 
heads on the backs of the seats; this very fine 
one, dear,—now don’t forget it—is for you to 
carry, when you call upon President Woolsey ; 
this is fora night-cap. You must wear a night- 
cap in a strange bedroom; nobody can tell what 
dangerous draughts there are flying round. 
This other very nice one is to use when you go 
to the class supper; I have embroidered your 
initials in the corner; and be sure, if you have 
to wave it, and cry Hurrah! that you let that 
corner fly. 
“There are three left, for accidents, contingen- 
cies, and possible losses; for you are 8-0 care- 
less!” 
How do you like these pictures of “‘Pernickitty 
people?” Perhaps you may think them an 
encouragement to “cultivate carelessness.” O, 
no! I do not advise you to keep your nicest 
clothing where Mr. Jones always kept his Sun- 
day coat,—just down behind the bed;” but the 
“middle way is the safest;” and, though “Order 
ds heaven’s first law,” there is such a thing as 
carrying the virtue of neatness to the “verge of 
vice.” And so; good-by to “Pernickitty.” 

. Kate S. 








VARIETY. 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Queen Mary has always had many admirers 
to sympathize with her, and think she was used 
very cruclly. But history is gradually teaching 
that she was as deceitful and wicked as she was 
beautiful. Mr. Froude, in his great history, 
says: 
She prayed for the church, which she had been 
ready to betray, for her son, whom she had dis- 
inherited, for the queen, whom she had endeav- 
ored to murder. She prayed God to avert His 
wrath from England, that Enszland which she 
| had sent a last message to Philip to beseech him 
toinvade. She forgave her enemies whom she 
had invited Philip not to forget, and then, pray- 
ing to the saints to intercede for her with Christ, 
and kissing the crucifix and crossing her own 
breast, “Even as thy arms, O Jesus,” she cried, 
“were spread upon the cross, so receive me into 
Thy mercy and forgive my sins.” 
She intended to produce a dramatic sensation, 
and she succeeded. Never did any human crea- 
ture meet death more bravely; yet, in the midst 
of the admiration and pity which cannot be re- 
fused her, itis not to be forgotten that she was 
leaving the world with a lie upon her lips. She 





martyr, and if in any sense at all she was suffer- 
ing for her religion, it was because she had 
shown herself capable of those detestab'e crimes 
the proper fruits of it. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


was a bad woman, disguised in the livery of a 


which in the sixteenth century appeared to be 


A Monkey on A SprEE.—A Indicrous scene 
took place at the Tuileries on Christmas Eve. 
There was to be achildren’s party for the friends 








of the Christmas tree. All was ready, and the 
prince thought he should like to see the tree; so 
he entered the room, and, lo! he found an unin- 
vited guest there—a favorite monkey belonging 
to some one in the palace had got into the room, 
treated himself to all the prizes, eaten all the 
“soodies,” and, finally, having set fire to the 
tree, was sitting down enjoying the fire. 


saapisat tila 
“THE MARE’S OWN MOUTH.” 
Smart lawyers sometimes get hold of a wit- 
ness who turns the laugh on them. We have 
rarely seen a neater “‘non sequitur” than this: 


“I call upon you,” said the counsellor, “to 
State distinctly upon what authority you are 
prepared to swear to the mare’s age?” 

“Upon what authority?” said the hostler, in- 
terrogatively. 

“You are to reply, and not to repeat the ques- 
tion put to you.” 

“I doesn’t consider a man’s bound to answer 
a question afore he’s time to turn it in his 
mind.” 

“Nothing can be more simple, sir, than the 
question put. I again repeat it. Upon what 
authority do you swear to the animal’s age?” 
“The best authority,” responded he, gruffly. 
“Then why such evasion? Why not state it 
at once?” 

“Well, then, if you must have it.” 

“Must! I will have it!” vociferated the coun- 
sellor, interrupting the witness. 

“Well, then, if you must and will have it,” re- 
joined the hostler, with imperturbable gravity, 
“why, then, I had it myself from the mare’s own 
mouth.” 

A simultaneous burst of laughter rang through 
the court. The judge on the bench could with 
difficulty confine his risible muscles to judicial 


decorum. 
——_>____ 


THE BEST JEWELS. 
Solomon says “Loving-favor is better than sil- 
ver and gold,” and certainly to earn by a noble 
act the gratitude of gencrations of the poor is 
better than a “diamond necklace” : 


It has always been the custom of the city of 
Paris to present the bride of the reign ng sover- 
eign with a gift on her wedding day. When 
the Empress Eugenie was chosen to share the 
throne of Napoleon IIL, the city voted 600,000 
franes for the purchase of a diamond necklace 
for her. But the empress caused her wish to be 
made known that the sum voted, instead of be- 
ing expended in diamonds, should be employed 
in founding a school for the poor girls of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine; and this institution will 
always be one of the brightest jewels in the em- 
press’ crown. 

scicnieiiaacinninmiis 


WHEN NOT TO EAT. 


Never eat when very much fatigued. Wait 
until rested. 
Never eat just before you expect to engage in 
any sever: mental or physical exercise. 
Never eat whenin a hurry, if you can prevent 

If obliged to eat hurriedly, eat lightly. 
Never eat while in a passion, or while under 
any great mental excitement, whether of a de- 
pressing or elevating character, 
Never eat just before taking a bath of any 
kind. : 

Never eat just before retiring for the night. 

Never eat between regular meals.—Heruld of 
Heulth 


it. 


—_.____—_. 


“Two FRIENDS IN Boston.”’—A lady in this 
city was about to engaze the services of a ser- 
vant at an intelligence office, but before the bar- 
gain was closed, a few important questions were 
asked by the former. 

“I hope,” said the lady, “that you have but 
few relatives in Boston?” 

“Indade, m:’am, none at all.” 

“And how many friends who would desire to 
call on you?” 

“Faith, ma’am,I have but two friends in Bos- 
ton, and one of thim is in Ireland, and the other 
in Maine.” 


A arr from the country, uninitiated in the 
mysteries of hydrants, was engayed as chamber- 
maid by the mistress of one of our fashionable 
mansions; after which, going down to the kitch- 
en, she exclaimed to the cook, ‘ The lady went 
to the side of the room and touched the wall, 
and out came the water—just like when Moses 
smote the ruck.” 


A younG man in Belfast, Me., has under con- 
sideration the question, “‘Voes it pay to smoke?” 
The other day he deposited a short pipe in the 
same vest-pocket in which was a roll of green- 
backs amounting to cizhty-five dollars. He 
didn’t have money enough left to buy a pape 
of tobacce. . 


A yowne lady who has been learning to play 
on the piano, wrote the following note to her 
music teacher a few days ago: “Dear Mrs. " 
I wish To'Be excused from Taking a Lessin un- 
till a Week from to Day as Wee will Bee Co 
Buizzy an I wont Hav time to Praktes.” 





A COUNTRYMAN stopped at the telegraph win- 
dow in Lockport, a few days since, where a 
young lady was receiving despatches, and after 
looking on a moment called to his companion, 
“Say, Bill, jist you come and see ’em make pa- 
per collars!” 


Two little Milwaukee boys have saved thirteen 
hundred dollars the past year to buy a home- 
stead for their parents. A shoe brush and news- 
papers were their capital. 


Aw old lady at Windsor, England, was saved 
from burning to death by her pet parrot, who, 
seeing her in flames, called out to her sleeping 


CHERRY,—a dici 


versally known. 


*Tis Wisdom. 


‘Tis wisdor in a world like this 
That we should ever watchful be; 
And lest we take a step amiss, 
The way before us clearly see. 
"Tis wisdom that in all we do 
An honest livelihood to gain, 
We ever should be just and true 
In all our intercourse with men. 
‘Tis wisdom when the Boys need “CLotugs." 
A handsome “=v1T,” from head to feet," 
That they should trade at GEORGE FENxo's, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street.’ j9. 





Coucus, Cotps, Sore THRroat, Bronchitis, Asti{y, 


Croup, Whooping Cough, and incipient Consumpriy), 
however severely developed, are cured in a Surprising. 


ly short time by Dr. Wistar’s Batsax or Wy 


as lly app ; 





d as uni. 
Prepared by S. W. Fow ez & Soy, 
Boston. Sold every where by druggists and agents, Be 
sure and get the genuine, which has the signatuy 


of I. Butts on the wrapper. 19—lw 





TRIED, TESTED, AND APPROVED, for forty years—The 
Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. Get the genuine. Prices, 
$1 and 50 cents. *19-lw 


NEITHER failing tecth, nor the peeping wrinkles of 
time 80 forcibly tell of advancing years as your grey 
hair. AYER’S VIGOR restores its color and maté 
your appeneanoe more agreeable to others, as well as 
yourself. Wih fresh, luxuriant hair, the infirmities of 
age are far less notic able. 
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Great REDUCTION IN THE Prices OF Carpetiygs-— 
UNPRECEDENTED Low Prices! Heavy Three-ply Cay. 
petings $1 37% per yard. 
English Tapestry Brussels, $1 30 per yard. 
Lowell Carpetings very low. 
Extra Superfine Ingrains, $1 25 per yard. 
One Invoice of $10,000 yards, Ki: dermiuster, in elegant 
designs and beautiful colors, $1 per yard. 
All wool Kidderminsters, 87% cents peryard. 
Heavy Two-plys, 75 cents per yard. 
Russia Cottage Carpets, 60 cents per yard. 
An invoice of Stair Carpets, about half price. 
Fresh contract Straw Mattings, in all the different 
widths and colors, just received from the cargo sales, 
Floor Oil Cloths at reduced prices. Just received, new 
and beautiful designs of the finest quality manufactured. 
For beauty, quality and variety they are unsurpassed. 
Joun J. PEASLEY & Co., 

47 Washington St., Boston, 





THE 
SABBATH AT HOME. 


Contains the best religious literature, embellished with 
fine original engravings. Among the contributors for 
1870 are the following well-known writers: Rev. W. W. 

.D., v. E. G. Porter, Rev W. L. Gage, Rev. 
. C. Stockbridge, D. D., Rev. Lyman Abbott, Prof. San- 
born Tenny, Rev. J. E. Rankin, D. D., Rev. E. A. Law 
rence, D. D., Prof. N. H. Eggleston, Mrs. J. D. Chaplin, 
and Mrs. H. E. Brown. 


NOTICES FROM THE PRESS: 
“This oughtto become @ family magazine in all ow 
homes."* - ADVANCE. 
Itis the most satisfying, enriching, truly religious an 
instructive magazine that comes to our table.—8. 
TIMES. 

“It has gained a net ee in public favor and js al! 
the time advancing."'- CONGREGATIONALIST. 
“It is entertaining in style and topic, and Christian in 
its aim and toue.""—MORNING STAR. 
Subscription price $2 a year. 
new subscribers. 


(3 Send ten cents for a specimen copy. Address 
SABBATH AT HOME, 164 Tremont St., Boston. 19 


Splendid premiums fr 





Candy Gambling. 


A SMALL SwINDLE. Among the ingenious frauds nov 
in practice, that of selling “Prize Chewing Candy" & 
children is one of the mostreprehensible Each package 
purports to contain, in addition to the candy, 3 prz 
equal in value to the price of the whole, and the sales 
calculated to increase an interest in games of chance ani 
‘utteries injurious to the future character of the purchae 
er. More than that, though itis sometimes claimed tha 
the candy in the parcels is made and put up by South. 
mayd & (o., it is oftener ot an inferior character, a 
unlike the pure article mad; by tha: fir.a. None of their 
Superior Chewing Candy is ever sol¢ by Southmaydé 
Co. inthis manner, and they discountenance this anda 
other candy-gambling schemes by refusing to do up the 
candy in prize packages for parties engaged in s¢llitg 
them. Southmayd's Chewing Candy, wh ch, like # 
other candies f om their establishment, is pure and unt 
dulterated, can he obtained at their store on Tremot 
Strect, and at all first-class confectionery stores.— Bost! 
TRAVELLER. *}9-lw 
Do Your Own Printing 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. ; 
Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Press and Offices, $1 
20, $30. Send for circular to LOWE PREss C0.» 
Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 17 lweop 


ged sean 

T. C. EVANS, Apvertisixe Ace, 
106 Washington St., Boston, will insert * 
vertisements in this column at the lowest rate. 

Advertisers will find that my facilities forinserting © 
vertisements in the Religious, Agricultural and Litera) 
papers of the United States are unequalled. 

ORDERS SOLICITED. Lists AND Estimates FCF 
NISHED. + 

130 


130 WORK FOR ALL! — 1a 

SEWING MACHINES. 
We sell all first-class Sewing Machines 

For Cash, Cash Installments, or to 

for in Work which may be done at Home. 

GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Call on or address 

ENGLEY & RICE, 
130 Tremont Street...........- cor. Winter 
130 BOSTON. 130 
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es 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 


The Worder of the Age—with single, eve-pointed a 
dle. Simple, Cheap, Reliabje—for Family, use ist 
wanted every where to introduce them. Address real 
LEY KNITTING MACHINE Co., Bath Me., or 16 


way, New York. _ 
CIDER, WINE 
VINEGAR. 22's 


GHUM, in Ten Hours, without using drugs: 
For Circulars, address F. 1. SAGE, Vines! 
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of the prince imperial, and a very fine specimen 


son, “Harry, get up!” 





Cromwell, Conn, 
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